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COMPLETE upon the growing organism cannot be acquired too early in life. 





THE BEST GRADED SERIES 


WRITING-SPELLER lezen “5 
BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 


(PRIMARY.) 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF HEALTH. 


In easy lessons for schools. Price, 30 cents, net. 
(ELEMENTARY.) 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Price, 42 cents, net. 


COMBINING EXERCISES IN 


WRITTEN SPELLING 
PENMANSHIP. 


THE VERY BEST WRITING-SPELLER. 
COPPER-PLATE SCRIPT HEAD-LINES. 
36 PAGES OF WHITE PAPER. The above books fully meet the demands of the recent State legislation calling for 
SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION 


SPACE FOR 1500 WORDS. in the Public Schools. Adopted for use in the schools of 


aes BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE, 
and hundreds of cities and towns in the United States. 


(ADVANCED.) 


OUR BODIES, AND HOW WE LIVE, 
Price, 60 cents, net. 





'«* Special terms for introduction. Send for specimen sheets. Copies furnished for examination 
wh. receipt of price. Catalogues sent free on application. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co., PHILADELPHIA |LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 


—S EP | 


Send FIVE Cents for Specimen Copy. 











CHAMBER OF THE BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS First section. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 25, 1886. 
AND WHEREAS, The books known as RESOLVED, That the Principals and 
Teachers of this Section be instructed to 


At a meeting of this Board, held the 


above date, the following Preamble and 
Resolution was UNANIMOUSLY adopted: 
WHEREAS, We deem it of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the scholars, 
that the system of education should be uni- 
form in the various schools of this Section. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 





Swinton’s Readers, 
Swinton’s es he epee 
Smith’s Physio py Book Hygiene, 


Spencerian Copy Books, etc. 
are all highly sabieta by the Philadelphia 


Board of Education ; therefore, 





use the said books in all the grades to 
which they apply, from this date. By 
order of the Board. 
JOHN H. PETERSON, Secretary. 
These bovuks are published by 


TAYLOR, & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








Send for Circulars ae Terms for Introduction. 








- Book That Every Teacher Should Have. 
The Teachers’ Manual 


By Joum Ww. _. apess ond Bi. = HO tt. 
to Teachers, 40 Cen ‘ss 
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of the Normal Music Course. Si >See 


rT SPECIMEN PACES. 


= = From the READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 
MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODU Naa 
and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST. 
mailed yo to any 








BY JOHN W.TUFTS & "K HE. HOLT 








sieRigently, a.pten i which every enterprising 
teacher may Socemtully tenth wa vocal music in 
school. A copy will be sent, postpaid, to any 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 
teacher on of price. Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
New YORE. 


8. A. MAXWELL & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


on application. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, General ment, 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 














BOOKS FOR TEACHERS! 


E DESIRE to have teachers everywhere know that we make a specialty of supplying any teachers’ 
book published at the lowest rates. We have on hand a large and varied stock of the best. Such 
books as Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, Swett’s Methods of Teaching, etc., we buy in lots of 

50 to 200 copies. During the last three weeks we have supplied 300 copies of Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy 
to teachers near New York. When you come to New York call and see what we have. 
catalogue of our books will be ready soon. We have also furnished several School Libraries of late on advan- 
tageous terms. Dwight Holbrook’s “Books for the Young,” (32 pp. descriptive) will be mailed for a 2 ct. 
stamp, and any book mentioned.therein can be promptly procured of us. Address, 


| E. L. KELLOGG & €O., Educational Publishers, 


25 Clinton Place, New York. | 
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{SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
16 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories «nd Ap- 
paratus, Pho 

phic Outfits for Ama- 
teuvs, Spectales, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 
etc.. etc. 


Illustrated Price 
matleo free to any oaaicen 
mention this paper in cor- 
responding with us, 


A H. ANDREWS & €0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” & 
“ PARAGON” 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 












Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, { 
Anatomical, Phil- 
osophical and Geo 
maou Charts, 

lackboards, etc. 


he latest inventions in School Ap’ ny 1s for every 
ne ofschool ®&pecial circulars of any of the above 
on application. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
815 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
27 Franklin Street, Boston. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 


Painting, Sculpture and Arehitecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
modern 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 
AGENTS. 

J Pott & Co., 12 Astor Place, 
wm. T. Gregg, 318 Broadwa » New York. 
Chas, A. 


Duhring, 1226 Arch t., Phila, 
Household Art Rooms, 24 Adam ‘St., Chicago. 


COLUMBIA Es 


THE POPULAR STEEDS a 

























597 gWASHINGTON STREET. 
BRANCH HOUSES 
i WARREN ST.NEW YORK. 





WABASH AVE.cHicAGoL® /ASS-. 








Bo poe ny will confer afavor by men- 
tioning THe ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





Musical, far sounding & b'ghly satisfac- 
tory Bells for Schools, Churches,etc. 


MENEELY & CO. | Estab. 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
CHIMES aND Pats for CHURCHES 


\ogue. Address, H. M 
Mention this paper Saltionores Ma. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
eter rn 
WARRANTED. Catalogie Som sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 2 






















Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICELS. 





t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ie sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! 


TESTED !! 


PROVED !! 


Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


(a Send for full descriptive circular. 


A. enh \" = —— 


New Pb 


sot, Philadesphte, 








SOLD wr ALL 
For Fine Writing, Wo. 1, 209, 





and Ladies’, 170. randy we ey 294, 339, 


Stub Point, 849. For General Saas SS 332, 404, 390. 


e 
For A pw, USE in fine drawings, 


No. 659 (the celebrated 


Crowgquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [a9~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH SILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. 


HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 








Series A. 


500 SHEETS. 


No. 35. 





COMPOSITION AND EXAMINATION. 





THE 


The American School Supply Company, 





SCHOOL PAPER, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


South Norwalk, Conn. 











TRADE MAR! 
The omy s high rade paper 
drawing. Perfect quality, 


per in the market for school apes composition, ¢ examination, practice, map 
finish, color, forms. - Price low. 


Send address for samples. 
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E.R. STOCKWELL 


MANUFACTURER OF 
NEY Badges and Medals for Pupils of 
I {A Seminaries and Schools, also Class 
} Pins, Rings and Bracelets. 
~ 19 John Street, New York. 
"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





RMD will confer a favor by mention- 
ing SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS) .:: 


Send to us for Catalogues. 
We furnish Gratis on application : 
Catalogue of Educational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 
and French’s. 


Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and klin Square. 


Catalogue of Standard Works. 





Estab- | Any book sent by mail, postuge paid, 
a on receipt of price, 
Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folke’ Speaker. 
100 ns HI Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Idren hg + y from ten years cid 

rete et and suited to every oc- 
poe oD in which the ibe Belle ones are called upon to 


take part. 
Young 1 ; Folie’ Dialogues. 
4-7 aby agit Boards, 40 cents. 
Conte ns & wi Nariel ¢ of short, , and simple 
dialogues, ell new and and suited to 
the wants of children — ~- to fifteen years. 
“ Without exception, this is the best boo of t the 
kind we have ever seen. al '— Register, Springfield, Ill. 


Young Folks’ Recitations. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cen 
This book contains ehoice Readings and Recita- 
tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 
fifteen years of age. 
‘We can commend this work with confiden 
ascalculated to elevate and at e 1 nae 


those for a = = desi 
cation, Boston, M: 

The above ai sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
O. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 
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NATHANIEL JOHNSON, ix FORMA (TE ON DESIRED 
MANUFACTURER OF from common school to to college werk mamunt. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. | &: than double the caeasit wal ain So aaoh tote infor. 
mation. Good Teache a large 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC. 
490 Hudson St., NewYork. 
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and increasing number of vacantiée. Blanks free. 


Tha Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


NEw YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATOR Es 
eee eel Cabestien Tos. 

naces, a specialty in manufacture. 
















HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
<—— ANo C—: 

‘)) BIRTH MARKS 

4(,_-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 

For CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Tn- 


fantile and oa Humors, for allaying Itch- 
Inflammation, for = the 


ing, Ty Beone, Feseee ue Peorinsis, Milk Crust, 
poss Head. ‘Scrof Scro: other rited skin 
and 


Cr a. “oe t Skin Cure, and CuTIcuR 4 
SOAP, an exquisite 8 Skin Beautifier, externally, 
apa Coricup. Coricura RESO: vent, the new Blood Puri- 

sernelty. are infallible. 
icURA REMEDrEs are absolutely pure and 
—_ Blood Purifiers a= dy kin beau- 
tiers from poisonous ingredien 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurRA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; REsOLVEuNnT, $1. Prepared by 7 Porren 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., B°SToR, 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Recs x Aces, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
ily cured by CuTIcurRA 
Warranted. 25c. 
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Three charts 25x38 inc in colors, well 

mounted, for $3.00 net to schoo! boards. 


Send for full information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springficid, Mass. 


{| SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


9. Union Arith. in Two Books, combi 
ing Mental and Written” —T 


Srooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 








Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
4ontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Lyte’s Rank keenter and Riazta 
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This paper does not pret 2nd to be perfect. 
It only professes honest endeavor for the 
right as far as it can see what the right is. 





TO KEEP THE HEART FROM BLIGHT. 





BY GILBERT P. KNAPP, 


Heigh ho ! when Care doth stay, 
Then should we loudest sing 
Away ! away! call spirits gay, 
Mount high on swiftest wing ! 
For putting sweetest thoughts to flight. 
Is to admit Time's cherished spite— 
Sing loud, while it is day ! 


Sing through the livelong night ! 
For Sleep by Care lies slain; 

So do the stars shed solace bright 
Over a world of pain; 

And wisest he that trolls his song, 

Spite of oppression, grief, and wrong, 
It keeps the heart from blight ! — 





(THE world is far from being perfectly organized. 

The things not in their proper places are far more 
numerous than the things that are. Saloons outnum- 
ber churches. Oaths are more frequently heard than 
blessings. Selfishness is more common than benevo- 
lence. Laws are not enforced. We are puzzled to 
know what to do with these out-of-joint things. 
We cannot tell exactly where the Indians belong, 
and we wish the Chinese would stay at home. The 
question of illiteracy baffles the skill of Congress, 
and we cannot make the unchurched thousands 
hear the gospel. Educational methods are anti- 
quated, and systems supplant sense. 





(‘THE dark side is never the right side to take of 

any question. The world is growing better. 
it will take a long time to make it perfect, but it 
will come to it. Saloons will disappear, and oaths 
be seldom heard, selfishness hide itself in darkness, 
laws will be respected, the Indians all become civil- 
ized citizens, the Chinese will rank am »ng our most 
trusted law-makers, the man who cannot read and 
write be sent to the idiot asylum, Pestalozzian 
methods be universally recognized, and sensible 
systems become flexible by an admixture of com- 
mon reason. 

Will the good time ever come? Look at the past. 
Compare our times with those even a hundred 
years ago. We are far better. In no particular 
has there been retrogression. By looking into the 
darkness we often come to imagine there is no light ; 
but when we turn our backs upon the darkness 
towards the rising light, we forget the shadows that 
have so long overspread the earth. When the re- 
turning ten thousand under Cyrus, after years of 
wandering, came in sight of the Mediterranean, 
they broke out into the exclamation, ‘“‘ Thalassa! 
Thalassa!” The sea! the sea! It meant to them 
hope, home, and happiness. The deserts were 
passed! The ships would soon land them safely on 
their native shores. In the march of events we 
have come in sight of the great sea. The desired 
port will certainly be reached; but there are many 
storms yet to encounter, perhaps shipwrecks and 
loss of life and property, but the shores of better 
times will be seen. Honest work, hopefulness, and 
brains are all that is wanted just now. 





ik is our duty to take everything into the school- 

room that belongs there, and to keep out every- 
thing that does not belong there. The question of 
choosing is the question of the hour. If everything 
should be introduced into a course of study that is 
asked to be put there, the school-day would fill the 
entire twenty-four hours. Wisdom in arranging a 
course of study in accordance with the demands of 
the most enlightened experience is what is greatly 
needed. 


‘THE grandest thing in this world is to know 

what is right and have the courage to siick to 
it. Enjoyment isn’t the end of life. Enjoyment 
will come in the course of duty, but if a man says: 
“I'm going to make it the business of my life to 
have a good time,” he will have a very poor time; 
but, if he says: ‘‘ I'm going to do my duiy,” he will 
meet enjoyment very soon on the road, and they 
will go hand in hand to its end. 








PHILLIPs BROUKS recently said that “‘the 

great test of our life is not the great, trying 
moments, the great actions, which people are look- 
ing at now. The great test is in the way in which 
we deal with little events, which are perpetually oc- 
curing, and which seem to be no part of our history, 
but which still do make nine-tents of the history of 
our lives.” There is a great truth here. A little 
word; “‘no,” or “yes,” may turn the course of an 
entire life. A program is necessary, but not so im- 





portant as the spirit in which it is carried out. 
**No” can be said in such a tone and manner as to 
draw a whole day’s work into the channel of love, 
and “yes” so as to turn it into currents of hate. 
Look out for the little events. 





‘THE Christian at Work, of last week, said: 


“* There is said to be no chanve for the Blair Education 
Bill in the House. Under the circumstances there is 
small occasion for regret. The $70,000,000 surplus which 
this bill draws upon is pure fiction,—there is no surplus 
in the United States Treasury whatever. It is poor 
policy to send your neighbor’s children to school to be 
educated at your own expense, when you have saarcely 
sufficient money in hand to meet your just debts.” 

Is there not ‘“‘small occasion for regret” that 
thousands of citizens and voters cannot read or 
write, and that thousands of others are growing up 
in the same ignorance? Whose duty is it to see that 
they are educated? A certain man went dowr 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves. 
The Levite passed by on the other side. It seems to 
us singular Christianity that will in any way de- 
prive the poor of our own land of the means of be 
coming intelligent citizens and Christians. We 
may be poor, but not too poor to forget that self 
preservation is the first law of nature. When a 
house in England is on fire it cannot be our duty to 
try to put it out. We may send the owner the 
money to help him repair the loss, if we are able, 
but when our neighbor's house is burning, every 
law of reason and religion demands that we should 
exert ourselves to the utmost to extinguish the 
flames. Poverty, or even inability, to pay our just 
debts cannot excuse us from this duty. The law of 
selfishness would impell us to do all in our power to 
help our neighbor. ‘‘ There is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, and it tendeth to poverty.” Now, the fact is, 
Uncle Sam has plenty of money to meet his just 
debts, and send all his children to school as long as 
they ought to go. The children of American 
citizens are his heirs, lawful inheritors of his lands 
and property, and he has no right to starve them 
on the plea that he is too poor to give them the food 
necessary for their life and growth. The amount of 
money the United States happens to have in its 
treasury at any time has nothing to do with the 
question of our ability to educate the rising gener- 
ation. Every argument against Federal aid to 
education is also aimed against our state systems of 
free schools. 


MONEY connot be compared with life: life can 

not be compared with character. By omit- 
ting to do a single act, fortunes have been lost; by 
neglecting to take a little precaution, lives are sacri- 
ficed; by not resisting temptation, character is ship 
wrecked. Ina thousand instances the things that 
ought to be done, and are not done, are the very 
ones that cause the most trouble. 








PREACHER once said: *‘‘ I will divide my sub- 

ject into three propositions. Firstly, the world 
is wrong side up; secondly, the world must be sot 
right side up; thirdly, we’s the people to do it.’ 
His confidence in his people was unbounded, but no 
greater than ours should be in the teacher's work. 
The world is wrong side up. It must be righted. 
In the school-room is the place to work the lever of 
the mighty force that will do it. Archimedes said: 
“Give me where I may stand and I will move the 
world.” The modern Archimedes is the teacher. 
He has the place on which tostand. The lever is 
in his hands. It is underneath the world. He is 
using it. The world is moving, up—up—slowly 
but surely into its right place. it will be rght side 
up, one of these days, and it will be the tea_hers 
who will do the work. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





Summer schools will soon open. These are golden op- 
portunities for thousands of teachers, Time must not 
be wasted! It is too precious! Good workers are hard 
to get, but they can be found. Not talkers,—these are 
plenty enough; but teachers, real, genuine, live teach- 
ers, who have been in the school-room for some good 
purpose. High schools during the summer months are 
not wanted. The school year has closed them until Sep- 
tember. Teachers classes where the number of bones in 
the human body are repeated, and the rule for extrac- 
ting the cube root is explained, should be located on the 
top of the north pole, and kept there during the whole 
year. Information is a good thing, but it can be gotten 
far better from a book than from a teacher’s mouth. What 
on earth is the use of standing up before a class of teach- 
ers and saying, ‘‘ This is the deltoid muscle. It is so 
called because, as you can readily see, it is shaped like 
the Greek letter delta.” Banish all such nonsense from 
summer schools. What is wanted? . 

1. Teachers need to be taught what teaching is. Ex- 
ample first. This goes a great way. Thousands of 
teachers who have kept school and heard recitations for 
years have never seen good teaching. Their ideas are 
allin ruts. Teachers in summer schools must teach in 
the presence of teachers. Get a class, train it, prepare 
it, then bring it into the school and go at the work. 
It’s wonderfully easy to talk about good teaching, to 
tell what Socrates did, and Comenius did, and Pesta- 
lozzi and Arnold did; but do what these men did. Ah, 
here’s the rub. One good teacher who can teach in a 
summer school is worth an army of peripatetic vaga- 
bonds, who go about the country with their trunks and 
memories crammed with wise sayings, platitudes, and 
exhortations. Educational sermons can be bought in 
this market for $2.50 a square yard, and a good elocu- 
tionist can be hired at $2.00 a day to deliver them. The 
demand is slight and the stock on hand great. Summer 
schools can't afford to take this kind of stuff. 

2. The best in education must be afforded at our sum- 
mer schools. The very best. It has been discovered, 
recently, that the best educational gold is as old as crea- 
tion. It has been ahidden mine until within a few 
years, not worked until recently. For want of a better 
name it has been called the ‘‘ New Education.” What 
this is, our summer schools must show. If any instruc- 
tor in them attempts to denounce improved teaching let 
it at once be decided that he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. It must be confessed that there are still 
some who are in love with the idolatrous worship of 
Pagan days. They bow down before the golden image 
that the heathen gods, Cram and Grade, have set up. 
They will appear at our summer schools and advocate 
their abominable doctrines, but don’t be deceived, watch 
them. The cloven foot will appear. The horns and 
forked tail will show themselves. Look out. With fair 
words they will tell how good the oll ways are, and 
how great the men were who were educated by them. 
They will tell how to study books soas to get good stand- 
ings, how to grade a school so as to suit a per cent. super- 
intendent, how to mark a class, how to make out re- 
ports, how to stop whispering, how to hear a geography 
class recite, how to teach the alphabet, how to work 
problems in circulating decimals, how to say prayers, 
how to make children keep still, how to conduct an oral 
examination so as to please visitors, how to keep in favor 
with trustees, how to run a spelling school, how to 
parse, how to—well—how to do everything, according 
to the law of grind. We have known one of these old 
fellows who used to deliver a most popular lecture on 
‘“*How to get Married!” He knew all about it for he 
was living with his third wife. 

8. Principles in practice. But look out lest the so-called 
principle is no principle at all. An ignoramous will 
utter a platitude with all the unction of wisdom. ‘“ Chil- 
dren must be interested as immortal beings.” ‘Re- 
member your responsibility.” ‘‘ Magnify your calling.” 
‘‘Improve your opportunities.” ‘Your position is 
second to none in the land.” ‘The eyes of the world 
are upon you.” All well enough, but of no account. 
The devout teacher is one who loves her work. She 
doesn’t waste much time in thinking about the tremen- 
dous responsibility resting upon her. She never dreams 
of the ‘‘ widening influence she is exerting in unborn 
generations.” She only thinks “That girl has a dirty 
face. It must be clean.” That boy is cross, he must 


grow to be pleasant. How can I get my children to an- 
swer in sentences? How can I show them the beauties 
of the flowers, and the kindness of a watchful Provi- 
dence. How can they be made to see more things 
everywhere around them; to open their ears, to 





use their hands, to limber thier tongues, to breathe 
better, to eat good food and get better blood, to 
love better books, to ‘‘See sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks, and good in everything.” This 
teacher is not an angel, she is only a genuine Pestaloz- 
zian teacher, full of his devotion, and in addition hav- 
ing Arnold’s common sense, and Mann’s method. She 
goes to the summer school to get 2 few more principles 
in action. 

The foundation stones of the new education are the 
grandest things ever revealed to man. 

‘“* Never make a child go contrary to nature.” ‘‘ Never 
tell him what he can be shown how he can find out for 
himself.” ‘Educate along the line of a child’s activi- 
ties,” ‘‘ Books are secondary, nature primary.” ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s way of educating is the best way.” 

We shall give in succeeding weeks an account of the 
summer schools of the coming season;—east and west, 
north and south, commencingin this number with two. 
This will enable teachers, who are thinking about attend- 
ing one, to choose intelligently. It will be our aim to 
find out all we can about them, and tell exactly what 
we believe to be the truth. This will guide those who 
are thinking about attending a school, to select the one 
that will be most likely to do them the greatest good. 





THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE. 


THE SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LAN- 
GUAGES. 





AT THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, OSWEGO, NEW YORE. 


This Sauveur college of languages was the first sum- 
mer school of languages established in this country. In 
the year 1876, L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., then known in 
Boston as a teacher of most eminent success, and widely 
known also in the states by his works of education, 
written with a view of reforming the methods of, teach- 
ing, opened a school of languages at the state normal 
school of New Hampshire, at Plymouth, N. H. In 1877 
and following years till 1888, the school met at Amherst 
College, Mass.; in 1884 and 1885 at the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. Since the first year that mother 
school has remained the first by the number of its students 
and the superiority of its teaching. Nearly 3,000 pupils 
have now taken the courses of this college. Last year the 
attendance was 445 students, and, had the accommo- 
dations permitted, it would have reached 600. This year, 
for its eleventh session, the college will be held at the 
state normal school, Oswego, N. Y., where ample ac- 
commodations are made for not less than 600 pupils. 
The languages taught are: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, modern and ancient Greek, Anglo-Saxon, 
the formation of modern English since the Norman con- 
quest, and comparative grammar of the English lan- 
guage. The methods of the school are, for the living 
languages the Heness-Sauveur method, and for the an- 
cient languages the Sauveur method, as illustrated in the 
“Talks with Cesar,” by the president of the college. 
The first is now known as the natural method, a name 
given to his system six years ago, by Dr. Sauveur, at 
the suggestion of President Eliot and Prof. Bécher, of 
Harvard College. 

Tae following is a complete list of the faculty in this 
school, with the special work assigned to each : L. Sau- 
veur, Ph.D., LL.D., French and Latin ; A. N. Van Daell, 
LL.D., French, Romance Languages, and Latin ; Rosalie 
Sée, B.S., Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., French ; O. 
Faulhaber, Ph.D., Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. 











H., German ; Wilhelm Bernhardt, Ph.D., Washington 
High School, Washington, D. C., German ; J. P. Leotsa- 
kos, LL.D., Rye, N. Y., Ancient and Modern Greek; Syl- 
vester Primer, Ph.D., Charleston, 8. C., Anglo-Saxon, 
Comparative Grammar, and the Formation of Modern 
English ; L. D. Ventura, teacher at the New Conserva- 
tory of Music, 102 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., Italian. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METHODS. 


This school was established at Saratoga Springs to 
bring the advantages of the normal school and the dis- 
cussion of improved methods of teaching within the 
reach of all teachers working in primary and grammar 
grades. It was organized by Mr. Chas. F. King, 
a practical teacher in the Lewis Grammar School, 
Boston. All the time of the school is spent upon the 
principles, methods and practice of education, no time 
being given to imparting information. The instruction 
is on so broad a basis, no single class of thinkers con- 
trolling the work, that normal teachers and graduates, 
and also teachers Who have never been to a normal 
school will receive additional benefit. 

The methods taught in this school 
are those which have been tested in the 
experience of the faculty, which is 
composed of men and women fresh 
from the common school, the univer- 
sity, and the normal school. The ma- 
jority of the faculty are strong believers 
in the new education. The policy of 
the school is to allow perfect freedom 
of expression on the part of the in- 
structors, and to seek always for the 
best, be it old ornew. One of the ad- 
vantages found in this summer school 
comes from the large number of in- 
structors, each selected as an expert 
in his department. No teacher gives in- 
struction outside of his special branch ; 
in several studies there are two or three 
different teachers. The number of 
prominent professors lecturing each 
day is large, so that the studentis daily 
supplied with the best quality and 
plenty of it. 

The character of the instruction is 
of a practical nature. The professors bring not only their 
methods, but their books, blank-books, objects, pictures 
and apparatus, such as they have been using, and show 
just how they teach athome. The students are thus en- 
abled tocarry away ideas, plans, and methods of teaching 
such as can be immediately introduced into their own 
school-rooms. The time of the session is very short, only 
three weeks in all, coming in the middle of the vacation. 
This is divided into the primary or elementary week from 
July 19, to the 23, and the advanced weeks from July 26, 
to August 6, thus enabling the students to get the most 
possible for the time and money spent. 

The school met with so much encouragement last year 
from its numerous students thit the management found 
it necessary to enlarge its scope and plan. They have, 
therefore, increased the departments from ten to fifteen. 
The new departments are mainly in the line of practice. 
A model school will be opened under the charge of Miss 
Belle Thomas, a writer for the JOURNAL, and a most 
successful teacher in Col. Parker’s normal school. She 
will have classes in several grades, and exhibit her 
methods of handling the children. A real kindergarten, 
showing Froebel’s methods of teaching children, will be 
daily in practical operation. Miss Mary L. Van Wagener 
who will give the instruction in this department has 
been for a long time at the head of a most successful 
training school for kindergartners in this city. A short 
course of one week has been arranged in natural history, 
to be given with specimens provided for each member of 
the class, by the instructor, Miss Arms, a member of the 
Society of Natural History, Boston. 

One of the most valuable and interesting courses will 
be given by Dr. Dunton at the head of the Boston normal 
school in which he will describe in detail the methods of 
instruction he observed last year in an extended trip to 
Germany. The department of school management under 
Supt. Cole of Albany, and Prof. E. H. Cook of Potsdam, 
needs no comment. Pedagogics, psychology, history, 
language, drawing, geography, music, &c., are all under 
the charge of able and experienced teachers. 

The following is a complete list of the various depart 
ments, with the names of the instructors in each: Peda- 
gogics, Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan ; 
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Methods of Teaching in Germany, Dr. Larkin Dunton- 
principal normal school, Boston ; Psychology in its Ap, 
plication to Teaching, Thos. M. Balliet, superintendent, 
Reading, Penn. ; Methods in Language, Robert C. Met- 
calf, supervisor public schools, Boston, Miss M. 8S. Coop- 
er, Oswego Normal School; Methods in History, L. W. 
Anderson, professor history, English High School, Bos- 
ton, Walter 8. Parker, master Bennett School, Boston ; 
Methods in Arithmetic, W. W. Speer, Cook Co. Normal 
School, Ill., Jared Barhite, principal grammar school, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Methods in Natural History, 
Miss J. M. Arms, teacher of natural history, Boston ; 
Methods in Penmanship, Edwin Shepard, principal gram- 
mar school, Newark, N. J., J. 8. Cooley, principal 
grammar school, Windsor Locks, Conn.; Methods in 
Music, H. E. Holt, instructor of music, Boston ; Methods 
in Geography, Chas. F. King, Lewis School, Boston, 
Miss 8. M. Cate, state normal, Milwaukee, Wis., A. H. 
Kelley, Chapman School, Boston ; Methods in Drawing, 
Drawing as an Aid to Teaching, (one week), Walter S. 
Perry, supervisor of drawing, Worcester, Mass. ; Kin- 
dergarten, Miss Mary L. Van Wagenen, principal Train- 
ing School for Kindergartners, New York City ; Methods 
in School Management, Chas. W. Cole, superintendent 
schools, Albany, N. Y., E. H. Cook, principal state nor- 
mal, Potsdam, N. Y. ; Model School, Miss Belle Thomas, 
normal school, Cook County, Ill. 





AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 





A novel exhihition of industrial work, done by pupils 
under fifteen years of age, closed this week. The exhi- 
bition was organized to show what can be done by good 
training under competent teacners. Prizes were offered 
for the best specimens of the various branches of work, 
such as modelling, designing, needlework, sewing, metal 
work, printing, and bread-making. 

Much to the shame cf the New York public schools, the 
Philadelphia public schools made the most creditable 
display in the exhibition. There were garments made 
entirely by the children that would do credit to an ex- 
perienced seamstres:, and patching and darning speci- 
mens that would rival the work of the most patient 
grandmother. The work shown by the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Technical Design was also very creditable. The 
Hebrew Technical Institute of this city exhibited a num- 
ber of articles of furniture and manufacturing models, 
showing the practical results of a systematic course of 
training. 

The Italian School and the Children's Aid Soclety dis 
play many specimens of handiwork, while several spec- 
imens of bread-making from the children in these insti- 
tutions and in the Sheltering Arms attracted much 
attention from the visitors. Industrial drawings 
and models from the public schools of Boston, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago, showed how much skill in those 
branches can be attained by young pupils. The exhi- 
bition remained opened util April 6. There were 
exhibits from the public schools of New Haven, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Union, N. J., Yonkers, Hoboken, St. 
Louis, Scotch Plains, N. Y., Montclair, N. J., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. ; and the following 
schools and institutions in this city and vicinity : the 
Wilson Industrial School for Girls, Industrial School of 
the United Hebrew Charities, St. Barnabas’ Sewing 
School, Colored Orphan Asylum, New York Institution 
for the Blind, Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, Industrial 
School of St. George’s Church, Protestant Half Orphan 
Asylum, the Childrens Aid Society schools, Hebrew 


Technical Institute, Amateur Technical Union, Society | 24. 


of Decorative Art, Pilgrim Church Industrial School, 


Gramercy Park School and Tool House Association, New | so’ oois, 


York Trade Schools, College of the City of New York, 
New York Turnverein School, Bethany Sewing School, 
the Catholic Protectory, and the New York Orphan 
Asylum. 

All this is a step forward, since it teaches the people 
that there are better methods of training the minds of 
the young than the time honored, fossilized ways ofa 
past generation. 





THERE is no excuse for a man who gets mad with 
his friends because a flea bites him, or who con- 
cludes that the world is out of joint because he sees it 
through jaundiced eyes. It is fruitless to chase a lie 
when it has gotten a good start, with any hope of over- 
taking it, for it takes to itself longer legs than has any 
man who thinks he can catch up with it. Teachers will 
generally find that misrepresentations will soon die if let 
alone ; at least, they can never be made less lively by 
running after them. 


=In the theory of the law, imprisonment for debt does 
not exist in this state, but in fact it does. As an instru- 
ment of oppression, such imprisonment was long ago 
abolished, but a man in Ludlow street is reported as ex- 
pecting to be there for the rest of his life on account of 
$245. 


A NEw educational bill, introduced by Mr. Willis of 
Kentucky, was referred io the Labor Committee. It 
must now, when reported, take a low place on the cal- 
endar, and if brought forward by the committee is cer- 
tain to be sent to a very backward place in the order of 
unfinished business. Its chances are deemed very small. 








Ir has never been the doctrine of this paper that a text- 
book is “‘a burden and so a hinderance to that freedom 
of instruction, essential to a teacher’s success.” We have 
repeatedly commended, in the highest terms, many text- 
books. It is the misuse and abuse of text-books we have 
complained about. Let a teacher, not a stick, take a 
good text-book into a class-room and “ he will evolve the 
light of intellectual fire from every page.” The school 
world is not groaning under the load of modern school- 
books. There never was a time when they were so ex- 
cellent. It is their misuse and abuse we have had 
occasion to preach about. It does seem to us that a 
man, even of limited intelligence, ought to be able to 
see the difference. 





THE correct teaching of syntax, etymology, or any- 
thing else is directly moral in its influence. This the 
JOURNAL has always advocated and always will while 
under its present management. No line has ever been 
printed in its pages conveying any other idea. 





THE excursions from Topeka next summer will be 
open to all who may wish to join them, but it will be 
necessary to become members of the Nationai Associa- 
tion in order to participate in them. This will cost $2.00, 
but in return the member will receive the printed vol- 
ume of proceedings of the coming meeting. A card ad- 
dressed to President Calkins, 124 East 80 street, New 
York, will in return bring a circular containing a full 
account of all the proposed excursions, with cost of each. 
It is expected that a palace car wi'l be chartered from 
this city to Topeka, over the New York Central and 
C., B., and Q. roads, stopping at Niagara Falls long 
enough to attend the New York State Association, rest- 
ing over Sunday at Chicago, and reaching Topeka in 
time for the openmg meeting. The names of persons 
desiring to join this party can be sent to us. 





Fripay of last week was a busy day at the Children’s 
Industrial Exposition in this city. Five hundred school 
children came down from Yonkers in the morning, and 
there were several delegations in the afternoon from the 
Children’s Aid Society, the Colored Orphan Asylum, and 
a very few from the brooklyn schoole. Evidences of 
the thoroughly creditable character of the industrial 
display continue to multiply. Three Belgian ladies who 
have come to the United States for hints on the manual 
training of children, said that the exhibition, particu- 
larly in the way of design work, was superior to any 
ever given in Belgiumor Germany. Many school super- 
intendents, and officers too, were to be seen every day 
carefully examining the work shown by the society. 
There was a large excursion of teachers and scholars 
from New Haven. The following prizes were awarded: 
mile Clasecs Woman's Schoo) of of Technical Desig 
Spare reat age teahcee Betea Hekate Penge ae 
fourteea.’ School of Technical For 
Forretti, fifteen, Children’s Aid Soc.e- 
twelve. 8. John's 


Marion 
St. John's oo 


Juve- 
Rosa ts, 

= De ares 
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Bessie Darrow 
Wemple, St. John’s “ 
For pomery and tiles : i“ Booth, St. ons Schools ; 
Maxte Che a eS +] ohn’s Schools; Alice 
i cet, shot Frank Blackledge, t et" rath, 
in, age n age twelve; 
Anna Barbie: age detent ‘talian School ; Alice 
and Adolphe Geuth, age ‘tou 


onan, Hebrew Technical 

In connection with this subject, it is gratifying to 
learn that the boys of the second of grammar 
scho.l No, 57 have organized an ‘‘ Amateur Technical 
Union.” The work of the clubis the making of simple 
mechanical apparatus to illustrate instructive experi- 
ments in philosophy, mechanical drawing, and map 
drawing in water color, etc. The union had at the Chil- 
dren's Industrial Exhibition last Wednesday several spe- 
cimens of the handiwork of its members, planned and 
executed by them at their meetings or at their homes, 
from the suggestions of their instructor, J. Abdun 





Donegan. 





It will be noticed that the work of this society was not 
executed at school but “‘ at their meetings or at their 
homes.” There is no place for such work in the pub- 
lic schools of this city. Mr. Donegan and the principal 
of his school may look out for a note from the city su- 
perintendent of schools, warning them that the “ sys- 
tem” demands a close adherence to grade work. All 
out-side matters, such as sewing, designing, and model- 
ling, are not laid down in the book and therefore must 
be dispensed with. Teachers of New York City schools 
are expected to educate according to authority and pre 
pare for inspection. Thus do they get high marks. 





TuE Senate of the New York legislature has ordered to 
a third reading Senator Murphy's bill providing that 
hereafter “‘the salaries of teachers in the common 
schools of the City of New York, employed in the gram- 
mar schools for girls, shall be at rates not lower than 65 
per cent. of the salaries paid to teachers holding cor- 
responding positions in the grammar schools for boys.” 
Why not ten per cent. higher? Why not the same as 
the men? Is there any reason why a woman should not 
receive at least the same pay as a man for thesame work 
if she does it equally as well? We are not advocates of 
woman’s rights any more than men's rights, but we fail 
to see why it is a man’s right to pay less for work than 
justice demands. It never pays for either man or woman 
to treat each other in any way but as the law of strict 
equity demands, and there is no equity in paying for 
labor less than it earns. 


e@ee 
THE DUTIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Public 





By The Hon. D. L. KIeH.e. State Supt. 
Instruction, Minnesota. 


A Paper read before the Department of Superintendence, Na- 


tional Association, Washington, D. C. 

The duties of the county superintendent which are 
to be h2re considered are the duiies of opportunity and 
responsibility. I shall, then, inquire what a competent 


man may do in a position which relates him authorita- 
tively as well as professionally to teachers and the people, 
presuming wiihout argument that what he may do, it is 
his duty to do. 

Respecting the importance of this position, whatever 
may have been proven confirming the theory of evolu- 
tion, that there is in the individual a native internal 
energy ever pushing outward and upward as the essential 
element in development, it is also true that the power 
which quickens and directs all intellectual and spiritual 
life is from above ; that the improvement of the race has 
been from the t»p downward; that the wisdom and 
goodness of the world have radiated from the lives of 
the choice few downward among the masses, so that the 
shadows have been gradually driven down the mountain 
sides by the growing light above, and to-day the morning 
twilight covers the earth. 

Now there have been and are men who occupy by 
nature this pre-eminence of intellectual and moral 
leadership ; and there are others, who by the formal ex- 
pression of the popular will are assigned officially to this 
position of pre-eminence in which their opportunity de- 
fines their duties, and the interests to which the position 
is related become grave responsibilities. 

To this class belong superintendents of education, 
whether of state, city, or county. 

Of the several parts of our educational problem there 
is good reason for saying that that of the common school 
of the country is still unsolved. The city and town feel 
the full influence of the thought and spirit of the age, 
are perfecting their plans of organization, supervision, 
and instruction, command the services of the best teach- 


ith | ers and give them the most improved apparatus and con- 


veniences for instruction. But our county sclools are 
about where they were a quarter of a century ago. 

The conditions peculiar to country life, the people 
ag | separated from each other, and unaccustomed to the 
"| methods, compromises, dependent conditions, and super- 
vision which characterize life in cities, almost exclude 
the improvements which belong to the age. 

Country children are still in the traditional white or red 
school-house of the old pattern, taught by teachers 
young and without experienve, for short terms, without 
books of general information or apparatus. 

Some of these conditions are constant, others are vari- 
able, and the unsolved problem is how much may be 
done under all ‘the circumstances. 

I am of the opinion that the question of the common 
school is inseparably bound up with and in that of the 
superintendency of these schools, or that of the county 
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superintend ency, for I am not aware that there is any 
other plan by which these schools may receive the ex- 
clusive attention and care of a capable person. 

The position of a county superintendent of schools under 
our elective system is peculiarly embarrassing and diffi- 
cult. It is both political and professional. Elected by the 
people, he must satisfy the people, else he will not be 
allowed to serve them at all. In many political offices 
nothing more is required than to represent the average 
sentiment or policy of the masses ; but in education the 
superintendent who does no more thin this will soon 
pass over from the ranks of the profession to those of the 
politician. The superintendent who is to be an educator, 
mast do the difficult thing of keeping near the peo- 
ple and holding their confidence, and at the same 
time represent in his plans and policy the intelligence, 
character, and experience of his profession. He must 
often exclude from the corps of teachers the friends 
and relatives of men whose political or social influence 
might threaten his position, He mustintroduceand urge 
improvements and reforms that are quite beyond the 
present appreciation of many of his constituents. 

And yet, difficult as this may seem there is no other 
way so honorable, so self-satisfying, and in the long run 
none so safe, For, uninformed or ignorant as these peo- 
ple may be of theories of education, you must remember 
that they are fathers and mothers, and that the superin- 
tendent who by his devotion to the interests of their 
children proves that he is wisely studying their advance- 
ment, will find that the heart and confidence of the 
parent is a more reliable support than the self-interest of 
the politician, 

I have said that the position of county superintendent 
of schools is difficult: but I must not forget to say that 
he is given great authority. He is inshort the educational 
autocrat of the county. He has entire control of the 
teaching force of his county with power to legally 
qualify and power to discharge for cause. His invita- 
tions to attend meetings and institutes of teachers are in 
effect mandatory, and his suggestions have the force of 
instructions to be observed. It isnot unreasonable then 
that a county superintendent should be held responsible 
for important results in the advancement of education 
among the people whom he has engaged to serve. 

Stating the duties of a county superintendent in a gen- 
eral way, he should be the medium of communication be- 
tween his schools and the educational world. He should 
therefore know where the world is in its thought, in the 
solution of its problems, and what results of study and 
experience in improved methods and appliances of in- 
struction are available for the use of his own schools. 
He should make it his study how to disseminate this 
knowledge among the people who can utilize it, but who, 

by reason of their circumstances, would otherwise con- 
tinue in ignorance. 

T come now to consider in detail the duties of the 
county superintendent, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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By PRINCIPAL DAviID MACLURE, Newark, N. J. 

Very little of what may be called technical instruction 
in language ought to be given in the primary grades of 
our schools. That special work belongs to more advanc- 
ed classes. In the main, the language work of the pri- 
mary grades lies in the presentation of proper forms of 
simple expression and judicious correction of common 
errors of form, construction, and pronunciation. This 
work will of a necessity vary in different localities where 
children come from intellectual or ignorant home asso- 
ciations. The work in any event must be limited to the 
natural capacity of children to imitate. There is not to 
be found in the primary grades much of the reasoning 
faculty necessary to even a remote comprehension of 
technical lore. Consequently, in the absence of the re- 
quired maturity of mind, it is a vain thing to endeavor 
to teach children language by any other than a natural 
or imitative method. The impulse of the present is to 
revolutionize the language-teaching of the past in the 
higher grades, and to teach arbitrary facts of recognized 
usage, in place of definitions and rules for the deduction 
of these facts. If this is true in the higher grades, and 
of any value, it is very emphatically true and of more 
value in the instruction of the lower grades. A natural 
continuance of language study, similar to that by which 
the child has learned to speak, is in keeping with the 
young child’s capabilities. Little children come to us 





in the midst of a practical course in language. They 
have been studying the subject, without books or tech- 
nicalities, through a period of five or six yearr, and they 
are possessed of no small amount of power in speech 
and expression. 

It is safe to say, and a significant statement to make, 
that they have learned as much during these years out 
of school as they will learn in the same number of years 
in school. During this preparatory and natural course 
out of school, it is true that they have learned many in- 
accuracies, contorted forms, and popular mispronuncia- 
tion, The work of the teacher, then, is obviously to re- 
form and correct ; not to enter so much a new field of 
study, but to review the course over which the child has 
passed, improving, strengthening, perfecting. Doing 
this, and at the same time following the same natural 
course of progress by which the child hasalready learned 
so much, is the work of the teacher here. Encourage 
conversation during the language period. Set before 
the children good models of speech, and correct common 
errors. 

Of course, in writing, the inevitable period and inter- 
rogation mark, with the initial capital, may be readily 
taught, and the dignity of the teacher, as one who 
knows something new, can have an opportunity of show- 
ing itself. 

Still advancipg. and through another year, succeeding 
the first, the work should be no more beyond the scope 
for more corrections and more numerous and varied 
models, in keeping with the child’s wider vocabulary. 
It is true that at this point may be introduced that which 
may be of use farther on, and which will exercise the 
juvenile mind profitably, to wit: designating the sub- 
ject of a sentence as that of which something is said, 
and distinguishing common and proper names, but here 
this thing should stop. In the two years succeeding, 
when the children have a more extended vocabulary, 
and are in possession of that greatest help to language 
study, the power to read fairly, the lesson may be prac- 
tical, interesting, and valuable. Let the children tell 
the story they read ; let them write the story anew; let 
them write original stories ; let them read new stories, 
and glean information of a general character from books 
kept for the purpose; let them describe and criticise. 
New words may be introduced and explained, and their 
use encouraged in oral and written practice. The teacher 
may from time to time revert to necessary designations 
and punctuation. By this study and manipulation of 
actual language, the children will learn language. Of 
course, some few grammatical facts can be given during 
this period, as before mentioned, incidentally, but it 
should be borne in mind that it is in the power of a 
teacher to bore and uselessly torture a class for months 
with a meagre little technicality which might be taught 
incidentally. There are teachers who are such faithful 
slaves to a profound system of technicality, that they can 
torment a class of innocents throughout a whole year, in 
teaching children what they already know. They ring 
the changes upon commonplace matters of common 
child knowledge, worrying and aggravating a class for 
months over an atom of instruction, as for example the 
proper use of an and a, and in general expand a poor 
little shred of common knowledge into a protracted 
study. 

A teacher who begins to teach little children grammar 
adopts a plan which is calculated to choke language 
effectually. Grammar, with its technicalities and defi- 
nitions, its analysis and rules is so much monotonous 
gag, and children through its use are stunted in their 
language growth. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING.—IV. 


By W. N. Huub, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


6. ANGULAR.—Angular perspective is that in which 
objects are represented at any angle, and two V. P’s are 
used. 

Draw first the vertical curve of the corner of the book, 


which comes nearest, then 











es Mots the two lines toward a 
: V. P., on the right, which 
J in this view is out of the 


border, then two lines to- 
ward a V. P. on the left, 
Cres which is in the same H. 
L. as the other, and finish 
with two lines of the up- 
per lid toward the same 
P.M. V. P's, the vertical curves 
No. 12. upon the back, and the 
lines for leaves, 

















7. DIAGONAL.— Diagonal perspective is that in which 
one corner of an object comes nearcst, and three V. P’s 
are used. 





This is a view of a box 
tipped toward us, so that 
one corner comes nearest, 
and the three sides dimin- 
ish towards their several 
Vv. P's. 











No, 13. 

Having explained and illustrated the TERMs used used 
in perspective and the Kinps of views, we are now ready 
to apply a few principles to practical work. 

To find the centre of a 
perspective side, as the 
end of a house. Draw the 
verticle 1, fix the H. L. 
and V. P., draw 4, 5, and 
6, then the diagonals 7 and 
8, and where they cross is 
3] the centre of the side. 
Erect a vertical through 
this crossing and it will 
give the comb of the roof. 
By applying a right angle 
upon this verticle, and touching the corners of the house, 
we shall get what is called quarter-pitch, or an angle of 
45 degrees. 




















To extend the roof so as 
to form acornice. Draw 
lines as in the previous 
example, then extend 10 
to A,or to any desired 
point as in alight or heavy 
cornice, draw AB paral- 
lel to 9, and AC paral- 
lel to 8, erase 8 and the 
ends of the lines in the cor- 
ner, and draw 11 and 18 
the V. P.on the left. 

















THE WORD METHOD. 


By Wm. M. Girrin, A.M., Newark, N. J. 


When the writer was a boy he learned to read by the 
alphabet method. The teacher would point to the letters 
1, then e, then g, and we would draw out the name “ell 
—e—gee.” What does that spell?’ the teacher would 
say. ‘‘ Don’t know,” by us. ‘‘ Why, leg, to be sure,” 
by the teacher. “Leg,” by us. But why it was not 
ell-e-gee (elegy) we could not for the life of us tell. 

A child recognizes and names a cat, dog, or any other 
animal or thing, by means of the picture formed on his 
mind of the whole thing. Sodoes he name and recognize 
a word asa whole. Hence, to take the time to teach 
him the parts of which the word is composed, when 
teaching him first to read, is simply to waste so much 
time. The knowledge of the parts, in fact, hinders him 
from reading fluently ; as, when he sees the word, instead 
of but one mental picture being formed to obtain the de- 
sired information, the mind takes time to form, first, a 
picture of the parts, and then the whole. Thus to read, 
I can run, the mind forms first a picture of J, then of ¢, 
and a, and n, then of can; next of r, and u, and n, then 
of run ; making in all nine mental pictures before the 
sentence is read, causing him to read as follows : I-can- 
run. While, if the word method be used, but three 
pictures are formed, and these are formed instantly, the 
sentence being read as follows: I can run,—or in the 
same manner as the child would talk it. 

For the benefit of those who have never taught by the 
word method, we will suppose we have a class of chil- 
dren before us, whom we will teach two words, a noun 
and a verb. 

Teacher. I wonder how many of these little folks would 
like to learn to read. [All hands raised.}] Very well, I 
am going to teach you some words this morning, and 
the first word is the name of something in my pocket. 
Who wants to tell what he thinks it is? I see all hands 
raised Cleon, you may tell. 

Cleon. Money. 

T. Oh, no; no money, I assure you. Tell what you 
think, John. 

John. A knife. 

T. No; not a knife. It is something you all have, but 





not in your pockets. Well, what do you say, Henry? 
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Henry. Some marbles. 

T. No; not marbles ; something you see in school. 
[All full of animation. “I know. Iknow. I know.”] 
What do you say, Willie? 

Willie. A pencil. 

T. Yes ; that is right; a pencil. See, hereitis. Tell 
me something about the pencil, Cleon. 

Cleon. I can see the pencil. 

T. Good. Tell something, John. 

John. You have the pencil. 

T. That is right. Now, Willie, tell. [Willie hesitates, 
when the teacher drops the pencil and Willie recites at 
once. ] 

Willie. You dropped the pencil. 

The teacher lets each pupil give a statement, helping 
them by sharpening the pencil, writing with it, putting 
it in his pocket, handing it to one of the children, &c., 
until all try. This is valuable in two ways ; it gets their 
mind thoroughly fixed on the object, prepares them for 
the written word, and also gives them an excellent 

lesson. 

T. Yoa have all done nicely; and now who can tell 
me what this is? [Holding up a picture of a pencil, or 
taking away a cover from one drawn on B.B.] Class 
may tell me. 

‘Class. A pencil. 

T. Is it? Very well. John, you may take it and 
make a mark on your slate with it. 

John. I can’t mark with it. 

T. Why not, John? You can mark with a pencil. 

John. That is only just a picture of a pencil. 

T. Oh! yes; Isee. Then, class, what is this? 

C. A picture of a pencil. 

T. Yes; and what is this? 

C. A pencil. 

7. That is right ; and now look at the B.B. sharp, and 
I will write the word, pencil. See, I have written it— 

pencil—_now what is this? C. The word pencil. T. 
What is this? C. A pencil. TJ. And this? C. Apicture 
ofa pencil. J. And this? C. The word pencil. 

T. That is right; and when you see this word you 
must think of a pencil just as you do when you see a 
pencil or a picture of a pencil. 

T. Now see what I write on the B.B. What is it? 

C. Ican mark. 


C. I can mark with the pencil. 

T. Who can see the pencil? [All hands raised.] Class 
Say, we can see the pencil. 

<. We can see the pencil. 

T. Oh, no; you can feel the pencil. 

Cc. We can see it. 

T. You can what? C. We can see it. 
Yes, sir. 

T. Say you can see it, and make the word see strong. 

C. We can SEE the pencil. 

T. As I point to each one of you, I want you to tell 
me something you can see, and say the word see, 
strong, They all do so, then they are told to say some- 
thing, and put the word see first, as, See the chair, &c. 
After which the word may be written alone also in a 
sentence and talked about just as was done with the 
pencil. 

In conclusion, I think it wise to tell a story that will 
be old to the readers of ‘‘ How Not to Teach ;” still it 
will not harm them to hear it again. A teacher should 
thoroughly understand the principles upon which a 
method is based before trying to use it. If a teacher tries 
to use a method before understanding it she will be 
very apt to abuse it. The writer once knew a 
young teacher who had become interested in the 
word or nature’s method of teaching reading. but 
had not quite mastered its principles. Desiring to teach 
the word saw, she talked to the pupils about the object, 
showed them a saw and drew a picture of one upon the 
board, and after arousing their curiosity wrote the word. 
Then, to test their knowledge, she wrote the following 
sentence for the children to read : ‘‘I saw the boy.” It 
was some time before she could see wherein she was at 
fault. 

Young teachers, do you see why she did wrong? If 
not, do not sleep till you do. 


T. SEE it? C. 





STRENGTHENING THE MEMORY.—(1. ing an inter- 
est in what is to be learned ; by (2) going from known 
to the unknown ; by (3) seeing that the impression is, (a) 
clear, ae meee (c) full, (d) ee by S sepesting 
until eons & Seater > 2 ee wi 
what is already known—with things and other 
studies,—-with what is to come; by (6) learning “ mem- 
pet Mee TF By wh, of good, pure 
sen’ to influence life ; by (7) never bothering with 
Sary, 


WRITING.—V. 


Only one style of handwriting or ‘‘ system of penman- 
ship,” as it is called, should be taught in the grades of a 
school, or the schools of a system. Any liberty in this 
direction leads to a great waste of time, on the part of 
children, in the struggle to change an acquired style of 
handwriting. It is far more difficult for primary pupil« 
who bave written hap-hazard (following the individual 
plan) for two or three years to learn to write the common 
slanting hand, than it is for children of the same age who 
have never written a word. Learning to write by the 
individual plan generally means the careless copying of 
miserable blackboard scrawls written by teachers who 
in theory believe in each child following his or her own 
sweet will in making the forms of letters, but who of 
reality are too lazy to learn to write with a fafr degree of 
legibility. 

It is the common verdict of grammar-grade teachers 
that they teach with far better results the first steps’ in 
writing to pupils who have not been allowed to develop 
individuality by writing just as they pleased in the prim- 
ary grades (sic). It is not only a great saving of time 
and power, but it is perfectly feasible to lead pupils to 
imitate one prevailing type of penmanship, and one 
alone. 

There is really but one system prescribed by the com- 
mon schools of this country, and that is the Spencerian 
or slanting hand ; the slight changes in the forms of let- 
ters presented by different text-books do not affect the 
system. The slant of straight lines and curves, and the 
width of curves or upper and lower turns, determine the 
system, and these are nearly identical in all the promi- 
nent copy-books used in our free schools. 

The best forms of letters are the most simple ; the rule 
is, the greatest simplicity compatible with the highest 
degree of legibility; as I have already said, flourishes are 
generally obstructions to the reading. 

It is one thing to have uniform copy-books presenting 
one system of penmanship, and quite another to follow 
them. The influence of a copy-book may be wholly sub- 
verted by the bad writing of teachers. I am sure that I 
have seen thousands of children whose eyes have been 
glued to the pages of copy-books for half an hour or 
more of each school day for years, and yet have never 
seen the correct form of a single letter. I have taught 
thousands of teachers, many of them long in the service, 
to write upon the blackboard, and I have never found 
but one who could make at first trial the correct form of 


this letter : 
AY 


I have known excellent teachers to practice for weeks 
before they could make this simple form. 

Before beginning the details of teaching writing, I 
wish to urge upon the attention of all teachers the tre- 
mendous influence of good writing by instructors upon 
the children under their charge, especially blackboard 
writing. It is safe to state that, up to certain limits, the 
more nearly perfect the writing of the teacher, the less 
time and purely technical drill it takes for pupils to ac- 
quire a good handwriting. The skill of the teacher less- 
ens effort on the part of pupils, thus giving them more 
time and power for higher things. 

School examiners should make good writing, especially 
blackboard writing, and clear, distinct articulation a 
sine qua non. 

FIRST STEPS. 

The teaching of writing involves the teaching of read- 
ing and language directly, and all other branches indi- 
rectly. Writing is a very important means of teaching 
reading ; writing can be best taught by teaching read- 
ing. Writing, properly taught, includes spelling, punc- 
tuation, and the use of capitals. 

The pupils should write the first word that they learn to 
read. The writing of that word should be a struggle 
to express an idea by the (to them) new mode of expres- 
sion. 

That children can write the first word they learn to 
read has been abundantly proven by the fact that for 
sixty years, millions upon millions of children have writ- 
ten the first word they learned to read. The only real 
difficulties I have ever known are the want of faith and 
lack of skill in teachers ; but these, it must be confessed, 
are exceedingly important factors. A very good teacher 
once assured me that it never could be done, and after 
five years’ trial, assured me,with still greater confidence, 
that she did not see how the little ones could help writ- 
ing if they had the proper opportunities, i.e., were prop- 
erly taught. 

Very much depends upon the manner in which the 
first word is taught ; the word may be made an object of 





intense interest, or it may be, to the child, an unmeaning 


hieroglyphic, without the slightest element of attraction. 
In other words, the teacher may induce a strong desire 
on the part of the child to reproduce the word (write it), 
or she may make the word repulsive. Of all words ever 
taught, the first word is the most important. The taste 
of the first bite, so to speak, remains. It is easy to im- 
agine an enthusiastic teacher who, after long practice in 
making dry forms interesting can make even the mean- 
ingless form of a written word an object of interest to 
her pupils, but the real, economical, and enduring source 
of interest is the stimulus of the idea with which the 
word is associated. By the proper training of a child in 
the writing of the first words learned, one of his strong- 
est habits of such use in the acquiring of the oral lan- 
guage is turned upon the acquisition of this, to him, 
new mode of expression—the written language. ‘‘ What 
ts it #” isthe everlasting question on a child's lips. There 
is little or no enjoyment in a child seeing an object un- 
less he knows its name. The written word gives the 
child a new name. This new name (the word written 
upon the blackboard) absorbs attention just in proportion 
as the stimulus (the idea in consciousness) impels atten- 
tion. The recollection of the written word itself de- 
pends very much upon the distinctness with which the 
word is written. The recollection of the idea by means 
of the word depends upon the intensity of the act or acts 
of association—which intensity depends mainly upon the 
emotion aroused by the idea in consciousness. 

For six years the child has been acquiring an oral vo- 

cabulary by the action of this simple law of association, 
often aroused to its highest degree by intense interest in 
the investigation of objects ; many oral words are learned 
by one repetition because of the interest in the object 
named, every oral word associated with an idea is re- 
produced, i.e., pronounced ; the pronouncing fixes the 
word form in the mind, but more than this, if the child 
pronounces the word in order to convey an idea to an- 
other, the act of association between the idea in consci- 
ousness and the word that expresses the idea, has reached 
its highest degree of power; in other words, the best 
way to learn a word is to use it in expression. 
Writing a word to express an idea results from the 
same impulse as that which impels to the use of the oral 
word tu express an idea. The energy developed by this 
strong habit of learning oral words is directed upon and 
used for the learning of written words. The skill with 
which the first few words are taught determines how 
much and in what degree this great energy of habit will 
be used in learning written words.—F. W. P. 





A FEW SENSIBLE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





Note:—Here are a few questions selected from several sets 
prepared by Supt. A. M. Sperry, of Kasson, Minn., for use in his 
examinations. 

1. How is speech mainly acquired? How does this 
fix the relation of “language” to ‘‘ grammar?” 

2. Name some of the best materials for language les- 
sons, and the means of employing them. 

8. State the ends to be gained: a. by the use of lan- 
guage lessons ; b. by the study of grammar. 

4. What faculties are cultivated by these studies? 
a practical way of what use are they? 

5. What preparation should the teacher of history 
have made? How much of this have you made? 

6. What is the beginning of the “ historical sense” in 
the child ? How is it best developed ? 

7. Discriminate between ‘‘ number” and “ figure” as 
used in arithmetic. How are ideas of numbers acquired ? 

8. Give briefly your plan for teaching the numbers as 
far as ten. 

9. How would you develop ideas of direction and dis- 
tance in the minds of young children ? 

10. What faculties of the mind are cultivated by the 
study of geography ? 

11. State a good plan for using the common text- 
books in geography found in our common schools. 

12. Define the ‘‘ Science of Teaching.” What are the 
materials of this science? 

18. Define the ‘‘ Art of Teaching.” 
tween a science and an art. 

14. Name such principles of the one, and such rules 
of the other, as you have at command. 

15. Define ‘‘ Manual Training.” Name such means of 
manual training as are at the command of every teacher 
without special appliances. 

16, Define ‘‘ Moral Training.” State some of the means 
at your command for such training, keeping in mind 
your definition of the word “ training.” 

17. Define ‘Intellectual Training.” Name the intellect- 
ual faculties in their natural or logical order, Why is 


In 


Discriminate be- 





this the natural order ? 
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TEACHING IN COLLEGES. 








In the CLUB discussion on teaching in colleges, GOODE 
presented a paper, the outline of which we print. It is 
well worth a careful reading. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Leaving aside the discussion of various questions which 
suggest themselves, questions relating to the elective sys- 
tem, to the fact that not a single study is thoroughly 
mastered at college, not even Latin or Greek, to which 
most graduates have devoted from seven to eight years of 
continuous study; to the necessity of Yale’s selecting a 
progressive, energetic president, one who will step out of 
the old educational ruts, etc., I beg leave to suggest the 
following reforms. These suggestions it may not be possi- 
ble to embody in practice immediately, but, in my humble 
opinion, they indicate the direction of progress. 


WHAT COLLEGE FACULTIES SHOULD RECOGNIZE. 


College faculties should recognize that if as yet no science 
of education exists, there are at least bad, good, and better 
methods of education. There is by no means a fixed rela- 
tion between what a man knows and what he can impart. 
A, whose knowledge is equal to 100, may be able to impart 
50 per cent. of what he knows. B, whose knowledge is 
equal to 500, may be able to impart only 5 per cent. of his 
knowledge. Then A is twice as good a teacher as B, 
although B knows five times as much as A. The fact is, thay 
B ought to write the books, and A ought to teach them. I 
have, in my college experience, sat under professors who 
are world-renowned in their special branches of learning, 
and yet who were indelibly stamped by nature as wholly 
unfit to teach. 

THE MARKING SYSTEM. 

The marking system, forced attendance at prayers, every 
species of controlling the studies or the actions of the stu- 
denis by means of marks, should be abolished. The student 
should be put upon his honor, his manliness, and his com- 
mon sense. The tutor should endeavor to implant in his 
mind, not a fear of marks, but a love of study. The stu- 
dent should be made to understand that he is working 
neither for a stand nor for a diploma, but that, like a ra- 
tional human being, he ought ardently to embrace the op- 
portunity of enriching his mind and of equipping himself 
for the work of life. Under such influences, “ skining” or 
shamming of any kiud would present itself in its true dis- 
honorable, irrational light. The habits of study would be- 
come fixed, the students would work with zeal and pleasure, 
and the college would become, in truth, a temple of 
learning. 

GoopE said much more which we have not room to re- 
port. Enough was brought out to show thatradical reforms 
are needed in the highest schools. The following points 
seem to be established : 

1. When a student enters college he should be treated as 
aman, not asaboy. Our colleges are not (or ought not to 
be), elementary schools. 

2. Individual tastes should be respected. College officers 
should recognize the fact that it is by no means imperative 
that good scholarship requires the mastery of all branches 
of knowledge. A man may succeed excellently in life and 
be poor in the higher mathematics ; or he may be good in 
mathematics and poor in languages. Adaptation is the 
primary law of success. College officers must recognize 
the principle. 

8. The number of facts a student learns is not, and can 
not justly be made the basis of his college success. Up to 
the present time the memory has been unduly trained. 
Fact, Fact, Fact!—these have been the college ideal, 
Rules, exceptions, remarks, page, chapter, and verse,—these 
have been college recitation, aims, and ends. The method 
is wrong. There is a far better way, and our best teachers 
are finding it out. 

4. Colleges must recognize that the work and thought of 
the world has changed. Theold world, when Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, logic, and rhetoric were almost the only subjects 
of investigation, has passed away. Other thoughts have 
taken their places. Science, literature, trade, manufac- 
tures, government, constitute separate branches of study: 
each important to a young man commencing life. 


READING CIRCLES. 


Thousands of teachers are saying: ‘‘ Why should I 
join a reading circle? I can read just as well without 
it—in fact, I think, a little better, because I can choose 
my course to meet my individual wants.” Let us dis- 
cuss the subject a little, 

1. What have you done? Take a pencil and write the 
names of the following books you have thoroughly 
read—not looked at, reading a little here and there, in a 
hop-skip-and-jump manner, but carefully, thoroughly 
read : 

Payne’s ‘‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion”; Krisi’s ‘‘ Life and Works of Pestalozzi”; Page’s 











“Theory and Practice of Teaching ”; Johonnot’s ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Teaching”; Parker’s ‘‘ Talks on 
Teaching ”; Sully’s ‘‘ Psychology ”; Hailman’s ‘‘ Kinder- 
garten Culture”; Tate’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Education”; 
Quick’s ‘‘Educational Reformers”; Fitch’s ‘‘ Lectures 
on Teaching”; Spencer’s ‘‘ Education”; Porter’s ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Moral Science.” 

How many names have you written? Why so few? 
Perhaps your paper is a blank. Do you know that these 
books constitute the very cream of educational litera- 
ture? Without knowing at least four of these books you 
can lay no claim at all to being a scientific teacher. You 
have learned to do some things, because you have seen 
others do them ; but concerning the real soul of teach- 
ing, you know nothing. You are an imitator. Your 
ideal of what a teacher should be, and know, is a low 
one. Are these severe judgments? Are you not con- 
scious they are true? 

2. What can you do? Read methodically. Bring 
yourself to the work. Youdon’tlike todosonow. The 
books named seem to you to be dry andprosy. You pre- 
fer to read ‘“‘ Mamie’s Own,” or ‘‘ Henry’s Last Choice,” 
perhaps. These novels are attractive, but for Sully’s 
‘‘Psychology” you have an aversion. You wouldn’t 
take it with you to read in the cars while on a journey. 
Oh, no! Why not? It’s so dry. Do you know what 
psychology is? Do you know that, of all subjects, psy- 
chology is the most interesting. But you must learn to 
like it. In other words, you must acquire a taste for it, 
Perhaps you didn’t like oysters once. Why do you like 
them now? Do you like olives? If you do, you doubt- 
less didn’t once. Psychology is a repulsive word, but 
the study of it is most deeply interesting. You must 
commence, and read until you are interested, for the in- 
terest will surely come, and when it does come it will 
remain. Here is a principle : By persistently doing what 
you do not now like, you will come to acquire an in 
terest that will be deep and permanent. 

What is true of psychology is true also of all the other 
books named. Open their leaves, go at them, and you 
will find their pages flashing forth rays of brightest 
truth. 

8. There is another point of great value in reading. It 
is companionship. If you read a book all alone, and 
talk with no one about it, you will take littl> interest in 
it ; but if you know that another person is reading the 
same book, and you will meet her soon, your attention 
will be increased. But if you can sit down with acon- 
genial friend, and read a thoughtful book together, stop- 
ping once in a while to talk about it, your profit will be 
greatly increased. Companionship is what you want. 
In the reading circle you get it. 

4, Examination of what is read is a necessity. 
You can never tell whether you know a book until you 
have been examined on it. Nota technical examina- 
tion on unimportant particulars. Not answering such 
questions as, ‘‘ What did Sully say in the IX. Chapter 
about Generalization?’ but questions that test the 
knowledge of your understanding. It is only as you 
make a book your own, that you get any good out of it. 
A sensible examination tests real knowledge. 

In the reading circle course you get all the benefits 
you can ask for. 

1. The best selection of books, 

2. Methodical reading. 

8. Companionship. 

4, Examination and recognition. 

You are depriving yourself of great pleasure, shutting 
out great light from your mind, and cheating your pu- 
pils out of the best you are capable of doing, by not pur- 
suing the course marked out by the reading circle of 
your state. 








GENERAL EXERCISES. 


BIRDS. 


By E. L. Benepicr. 


WHAT THE POETS THINK OF THEM. 


Nore.—The following selections will furnish material for culti- 
vating the emotions and also for strengthening the memory. 


They'll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and all the rest, 
When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snows of the blossoms dressed, 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of that nest. 








—MarGaRet E. SancsTEr, 





. You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 


They are the winged wardens of your farms, 

Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 

And from your harvest keep a hundred harms, 

Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 

Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 

Crushing the beetle ia his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


The winds were hush’d, no leaf so small 
At all was seen to stir, 
Whilst tuning to the water’s fall 
The small birds sang to her. 
—DRAYTON. 


A light broke in upon my soul, 
It was the carol of a bird ; 
It ceased—and then it came again, 
The sweetest song ear ever heard. 
—BYRON. 


Mark how the lark and linnet sing ; 
With rival notes 
They strain their warbling throats, 
To welcome in the spring. 
—DRYDEN. 
Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to u.ter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 


Of all its music. 
—COLERIDGE. 


I said to the sky-poised lark : 
** Hark—hark ! 
Thy note is more loud and free 
Because there lies safe for thee 
A little nest on the ground.” 
—D. M. MULOocK. 


Oh, blackbird ! sing me something well, 
While all the neighbors shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground 
Where thou may’st warble, eat, and dwell. 
—TENNYSON. 


The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

When every goose is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Teach me, O lark ! with thee to greatly rise, 

T’ exalt my soul and lift it to the skies ; 

To make each worldly joy as mean appear, 

Unworthy care, when heavenly joys are near. 
—EDMUND BURKE. 


The nightingale, their only vesper bell, 
Sung sweetly to the rose, the day’s farewell. 
—BYRON. 


The winglets of the fairy humming bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow flitting round. 
—CAMPBELL. 


And over the pond are sailing, 
Two swans all white as snow, 
Sweet voices mysteriously wailing. 
Pierce through me as onward they go. 
They sail along, and a singing, 
Sweet melody rises on high, 
And when the swans begin singing, 
They presently must die. 
—HEINE. 


I said to the brown, brown thrush, 
** Hush—hush ! 
Through the wood’s full strains I hear 
Thy monotone deep and clear, 
Like a sound amid sounds most fine.” 
—D. M. MULOcK. 


But the whippoorwill wails on the moor, 
And day has deserted the west ; 
The moon glimmers down through the river at my 
door, 
And the robin has flown to her nest. 
—JaMEs G. CLARKE. 


Yellow-bird, where did you learn that song? 
Perched on the trellis where grape vines clamber, 
In and out fluttering all day long, 
With your golden breast bedropping with amber. 
—CELIA THAXTER. 
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The Robin—A Briton Legend. 

Bearing His cross, while Christ passed forth forlorn, 
His God-like forehead by the mock crown torn, 
A little bird took from that crown one thorn, 
To soothe the dear Redeemer’s throbbing head. 
That bird did what she could ; His blood, ‘tis said, 
Down dropping, dyed her tender bosom red. 
Since then, no wanton boy disturbs her nest, 
Weasel nor wild-cat will her young molest ; 
All sacred deem the bird of ruddy breast. 

: —Hosk yns-ABRAHALL. 


The Eagle. 
An emblem of freedom, stern, haughty and high, 
Is the grey forest eagle, that king of the sky; 
It scorns the bright scenes, the gay places of earth, 
By the mountain and torrent it springs into birth ; 
There, rocked by the wild wind, baptized by the foam, 
It is guarded and cherished, and there is its home. 

—ALFRED B. STREET. 


The Owl. 

When the cats run home and the light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

Alone and warming his five wits, 

The white ow] in the belfry sits. 

— TENNYSON, 


The Pigeon. 
Tis a bird I love with its brooding note, 
And the trembling throb in its mottled throat ; 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of its lowly crest ; 
And I often stop with the fear I feel, 
He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 
—WILLIs, in The Belfry Pigeon. 





The Canary. 

Sing away, ay, sing away, 

Merry little bird, 
Always gayest of the gay, 
Though a woodland roundalay, 

You ne'er sung or heard ; 
Though your life from youth to age 
Passes in a narrow cage. 

—D. M. MuLoc«. 


The Bobolink. 
Modest and shy as a nun is she, 
One weak chirp is her only note ; 
Braggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat. 
—BRYANT. 


Il. WHAT THE ARTISTS DO WITH THEM. 
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Notz.—The outlines of this picture may be sketched on the 
board by the teacher or one of the pupils, for the others to copy. 
Other sketches may be added, of nests and birdsin different po- 
sitions, This work, besides giving pleasure, affords excellent 


Ill, WHAT SHARP EYES MAY DISCOVER. 
Nors.—Place the above title ani the following questions upon 
the board, and give a day for investigation. Then let each one 
write out all he has discovered. This exercise also cultivates ob- 
servation and expression. 

Why is a bird clothed with feathers, instead of fur? 
How do its bones differ from those of a mouse? What 
does this have to do with its flying ? 
How does the bird’s feet differ from the cat's feet ? 
For what does the bird use its feet? How does the 
shape of its feet assist him ? 
What do birds eat ? What birds live on flesh? How 
do their bills and claws differ from other birds? Why 
is this ? 
In how many directions can a bird see? What has 
the position of his eves to do with this ? 
Name some birdsthat sing ? Some that do not. What 
one do you like to hear sing ? 
What time of the year do birds build their nests? De- 
scribe some nests you hdve seen; tell where you found 
them, and what you found in them. :' 
What birds have beautiful coats? Describe some that 
you think beautiful. 
Where do some birds go in winter? What ones may 
be seen in cold weather ? 

IV. SOME CURIOUS BIRD STORIES. 
Nore.—These may be read to the class, and afterwards repro- 
duced either orally or in writing. They will furnish food for the 
imagination, and exercise in expression. 
Ungrateful Polly.—A parrot belonging to King Henry 
VIII. one day fell out of the palace at Westminster 
into the Thames, and remembering a cry that she had 
some time heard, called out, “‘A boat, a boat for twenty 
pounds.” A boatman hearing her cry, came to her res- 
cue and took her to the king, claiming the reward Polly 
had offered. The king said he wonld give whatever 
sum Polly should now say. But when she was asked, 
she very ungratefully cried, ‘‘ Give the knave a groat.” 
Thoughtful Mr. Yellowbill.—Tommy has two pet ducks. 
They are very affectionate, and they sometimes play 
ball, Tommy throwing the ball, which ‘‘ Mr. Yellowbill” 
runs or flies after, seizes and brings back to Tommy. 
One day Tommy was swinging on the gate when he felt 
a pull at his trousers. Looking around, he discovered 
Mr. Yellowbill, who he supposed wanted a game of ball. 
Tommy descended and began caressing his friend, but 
the duck kept pulling at him in such an unusually per- 
sistent way that Tommy decided to go follow where he 
seemed to lead, and lo! at the corner of an out-building 
was poor Mrs. Yellowbill, so lame that she was quite 
unable to waddle. Her husband seemed greatly con- 
cerned, and yet showed his appreciation of help by bow- 
ing and bowing to those who now came to Mrs. Yellow- 
bill’s assistance. What caused the hurt could not be 
ascertained, but she soon recovered, and her husband 
became as lively as ever. 


A Canary’s Last Song.—‘‘ One day a canary which I 
dearly prized, flew upon a book-case where some heavy 
volumes had been piled rather carelessly. While hop- 
ping about he accidentally overturned one, and the 
whole pile fell over on him. I heard the chirp ofalarm, 
and hurried to the rescue to find that both of Goldy’s 
legs were broken. Tenderly I lifted him and splintered 
the fractures the best I could, and for three days I nursed 
him with but little hope. On the fifth day the bird, ly- 
ing in cotton, was placed on my table—his old favorite 
spot. Presently there was a slight rustling of the wings; 
he seemed eager to get upon his feet, but too wise to at- 
tempt it, he began warbling the saddest and most 
touching song he had ever sung.” In a few minutes he 
was dead. 

V. ORIGINAL BIRD STORIES. 

Nors.—The following questions may be used for developing a 
story. The answers should be given by different individuals in 
complete sentences. If the exercise is conducted orally, it will 
afford a great deal of pleasure, especially if the children all enter 
into the spirit of make-believe. Afterwards those who choose 
may write an original story, either made up, or something they 
have seen. This work is excellent for cultivating the imagination. 

What birds built their nest in the old apple tree last 
spring ? 

Who first saw the pair at work ? 

What did (substitute name given) he see them taking 
from the piece of old carpet ? 

What did he say to himself ? 

Where did he go to get a look at the nest ? 

How long before he found an egg in it? 

What color was the egg ? 

How many eggs were laid in the nest ? 

Which one of the birds began sitting on the eggs ? 

What did her husband do while she was sitting ? 

How did Tommy (?) know when the little birds 





training for hand and eye. 





How did the father bird act? What did the mother 
bird do ? 

What did Tommy say to the old cat ? 

What did Tommy's mother say one day when a hard 
thunder-shower came up ? 

What did Tommy do when the shower was over ? 
What did he find ? 

(Let the pupils volunteer a climax.) 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








The Assembly of France by a vote of 173 to 107, has adopted the 
compulsory secular education bill in its entirety. 


The London Times says itis possible that Greece may precipi- 
tate a war within a week, and that it behooves the powers to do 
their utmost to avert an outbreak of hostilities. Additional or- 
ders for war material have heen given by the government. It is 
expected that the Chamber of Deputies will vote in favor of call- 
ing out the last three classes of reserves. 


The scientific world will now be put to a severe test to account 
for the rise of Lake Michigan. A rerular rice of six inches a year 
in such a body of water is rather alarming—unless, indeed, it can 
be satisfactorily explained. 


“Ine serious result of the Belgian strikes has been the tempor- 
ary destruction of the glass trade of that country. It has been 
completely paralyzed by the demoralization of the workmen, and 
the demolition of a great deal of property in the trade. The agent 
of an English firm which wante’ to place an order of the value 
of £20,000 in the hands of the Belgian glass-makers, found it im- 
possible to do so, and was obliged to have recourse to the German 
market. 


The Sultan has changed his mind and is willing to appoint 
Prince Alexander permanent Governor of Eastern Roumetia. 

All the powers, with the exception of Rursia, have agreed to 
recognize Prince Alexander as Governor of Eastern Roumelia 
during his life. 


The case of Jaehne, the bribe-taking alderman of this city, has 
been liberally commented on asthe poseible starting point of 
some political reform in this neighborhood, and the alarm ts read- 
ily taken by Jaehne’s own party. “ Perty purification” is the 
cry now in the very party which supplied this mode! of alder- 
manic integrity. Repudiation of Jachne is itself eimoet a plet- 
form; and he is to be “ fired out” all alone the line. Fven the 
organization of local little fel'ows who constituted the Jaehne 
target company will probably denounce bim. If there i« any 
Society or Brotherhood of the Independent Receivers of Stolen 
Property it should get together at once and pass resolutions. 


Grand Master Workman Powderly's address to the Knichts of 
Labor is a healthful sign that the thoughtful laboring men of the 
country are coming ‘o realize thet there is euch a thine as sow- 
ing the wind to reap the whirlwind. It is the poor people tn the 
towns of the southwest, where supplies are cut off and prices have 
risen to an enormous height, who are the createst sufferers 
from the St. Louis affair. A bankrupt railroad b«s no feeling. 


An antiquarian has pointed out to Mr. Gladstone that her Maj- 
esty, Queen Victoria, is the descendent of the original Irish sov- 
ereigns, and therefore the real Queen of Irelend by birth. We 
doubt if the case between England and Ireland wil! be simplified 
by proving that an English woman hasa born right rule the 
Irish. 

The Blair Educational! Bill will probably not be reported from 
the House Committee this session. The majority of that Commit- 
tee does not think it prudent to vote on that bill before the Con- 
greasional election in November. Among the bills pessed in the 
Senate are two excellent ones: Mr. Frye’s, providine for a Com- 
mission to investigate the liquor traffic, and Mr. Blair's, prescrib- 
ing instruction in the effects of alcohol and narcotics upon the 
buman system, asa part of the course in all Territorial schools 
and in the national Military and Naval Academies. The Senate 
has also passed the Electorial Count Bill. If the House will peas 
it, one of the imminent dangers of the Republic wi'!l be averted. 
While the Senate is well up with its business, the House ts sadly 
in arrears. 


The history of the recent great strike on the Texas Pacific and 
Missouri Railroads is briefly as follows: The Texas Pacific Rail- 
road discharged one of its employees on the ground that he had 
been absent without leave. He and his friends assert that he had 
received leave, and that the only ground for his discharge was 
the fact that he was active in the Knights of Labor organization. 
The Knights of Labor asked to have this question submitted to 
arbitration ; their request was refused; and they then struck. 
To make the strike more effective, the men on the Missouri Pa- 
cific and connecting railroads struck also, on somewhat the same 
impulse that recently in New York City led the conductors and 
drivers on one set of horse-car railroads to strike because of diffi- 
culty between the employers and employees on another set of 
roads. 


Mr. GLADSTONE can only settle the land question by buying out 
the Irish landlords ; in order to do that he will have to spend a 
considerable amount of money, but whether it will be $300,000,- 
000 or $500,000,000, or even $1,000,000,000, nobody knows. That 
this plan, now before the English Cabinet, has developed very 
earnest discussion and some sharp differences of opinion, is ex- 
tremely probable. 


The most remarkable atmospheric phenomenon ever known in 
Wisconsin occurred recently at Oshkosh. The day had been 
light, though slightly clouded, when suddenly, at 3 pr... dark- 
ness began settling down, and in five minutes it was as dark 
as midnight. General consternation prevailed, people on the 
streets rushed to and fro, teams dashed along,and women and 
children beat precipitate retreats into cellars. Al] business oper- 
ations ceased until the lights could be lighted. Not a breath of 
air was stirring on the surface of the earth. The darkness lasted 
from eight to ten minutes, when it passed off, seemingly from 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA, 


A fine new building has just been erected at Brewlon, and Prof. 
J. H. Gardner, formerly of Virginia, recently of Manor, Texas, 
has been elected principal.—— Prof. J. H. Phillips, superintendent 
of the Burmingham schools, read a paper at the De Funiack 
meeting, Fla., which was highly commended by Dr. Orr, of Ga. 
The young superintendent is doing excellent work at Burming- 
ham ; the growth of the city schools is considered very remark- 
able. 





CALIFORNIA. 

San Benito County Institute will be held at Hollister, April 
26-30. 

COLORADO. 

THE El Paso County Teachers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Colorado Springs, recently. One of the best things on the 
program was an exhibition given by students of the Deaf-Mute 
Institute, by which Prof. Dudley illustrated his paper. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “‘A System of Diagraming Sentences,” 
James F. Roth, Monument; *“* What Our Schools Need,” Prof. J. 
D. Hunt, Colorado Springs; “ Langusge Teught by Symbols,” 
Prof. D. C. Dudley, Deaf-Mute Institute.——2Z. T. Hill, ex-profes- 
sor in the G. A. R. Institute, ex-principa] Canon City schools, ex- 
co. Supt. of Fremont Co., has been appointed U. 8. Marshall for 
Colorado—a meritorious appointment.——Prin. E. C. Stevens of 
Alamosa, wields a vigorous pen. His discussion of educational 
topics, in the local papers, is logical, opportune, and promotive of 
good.—J. D. Hunt, of Colorado Springs High School has re- 
signed, so it is reported._—The Pueblo Coll. Inst. is no more. 


IOWA. 


Pror. W. \. Huwx, A.M., of Cedar Falls Normal School, Iowa, 
will conduct a Summer School of Visible Illustration at Cedar 
Falls, beginning July 5, and continuing a month.——They say 
Towa is building school houses at the rate of one a day.— Mrs. 
Ida Riley, of Chariton, has been appointed librarian of the Agricul- 
tural College. 

A joint meeting of the Hamilton and Webster County teach- 
ers will be held at Webster City, April 17.——Supt. Armin, of 
Dickinson County, has engaged Mrs. Kate Crary to give one of 
her popular lectures, “* The War for the Union,” before the teach- 
ers’ institute, April 14.——Delaware County teachers will hold a 
meeting at Greely, April 17.—A three-weeks’ institute will be 
held at Alhson, beginning Aug. 2.——A high school teachers’ as- 
sociation has been formed by the teachers of Davenport, Uroline, 
Rock Island, and Muscatine for the purpose of discussing matters 
belonging exclusively to their work. The next meeting will be 
held at Muscatine, May 8. 


KENTUCKY. 


Pror. J. C. NEVILLE, principal of Wingo High School, has re- 
signed his position of editor of the educational department of 
The Purchase in favor of Mr. J. O. Tavior. Prof. Neville finds 
that the work of his school requires all of his time. The Purchase 
deserves special commendation for the attention it gives to edu- 
cational matters. It is the only mewspaper in the western part of 
th state that does so. 


LOUISIANA. 


The establishment of a State Normal School was the first 
serious attempt made by the state to assume a more dignified 
position in educational matters, and to make its schoo’s indepen- 
dent of the teachers whom it cou'd attract from theYnorth and 
east. A sudden revolution can not be looked for. Years of hard 
work will be required to remove, not only theilliteracy so preva- 
lent here, but even to shake off that indifference to education 
and progress which is manifested by alarge part of the people of 
the State. Certainly, with one half of the population unable to 
read or write, one may feel discouraged. Vet, the results which 
have been obtained whenever earnest effort has been made, give 
promise of a wonderful change within a few years. The new 
State Normal School, at Natchitoches, is such an example. It has 
now fifty-six studenta and five teachers. The policy of those in 
authority is to select none but the most capable normal school 
teachers, and to appoint only young people who are capable of 
s‘ill further development. Dr. Sheib, the president, is a Mary- 
lander, graduated at the University of Leipsic, in ’75, and is a 
follower of Herbart, Stoy, and Ziller. Miss Rousseau, one of the 
instruct >rs, 1s from Towa, a graduate of Col. Parker, and indirect- 
ly, at least, a disciple of Herbart and Ziller. With liberal support, 
such as is promised by the legislature, which meets in May, the 
school will, next fall, open with a full corps of instructors and a 
complete practice department. Teachers’ institutes will be he'd 
by members of the faculty at different places in the state, under 
the direction of Dr. E. E. Sheib, during the months of May and 
June. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The State Association of Classical and High School Teachers 
hold their next meeting in Boston, April 9-10.—-The Essex 
County Teachers’ Association held at Lynn, April 9. 


MICHIGAN. 

Supt. Newson has prepared a very satisfactory certificate of 
attendance upon teachers’ institutes, which he says “should be 
recognized by school officers in the examination and employment 
of teachers. This is another step toward the weeding out of poor 
teachers. 

Tus students of Fenton Seminary have organized a Chautauqua 
Cirele, with Prof. Brayton, Pres. It has had a course of five lec- 
tures this wioter, delivered respectively by Mr. Wallace Bruce on 
“ Native Mettle,”” H. H. Ragan on “An Illuminated Tour through 
Paris,” Col. Geo. W. Bain, of Kentucky, on “ Boys and Girls, Nice 
and Naughty,” J. D. Miller on “ Love, Courtship and Marriage,” 
and Col. L. F. Copeland, on “* Snobs and Snobbery.” 


MISSOURI. 

The Caldwell County teachers held a two-day’s Institute at 
Kidder, on March 26 and 27. The attendance was about 100. The 
program consisted of papers and lectures. Misa E. 8. Webb 
read an excellent paper on “Grammar.” Miss Alie Downing on 
“ Teachers’ Duties.” Migs Irene Pierson one on “ Equaligation of 





Salaries.” State Supt. Coleman gave a practical lecture on Edu- 
cation. Prof. Barnard, of the Kitkville Normal, one on “ Dan- 
gers, Social and Political.” The meeting was one of pleasure and 
profit. 

NEW YORK. 

Supt. C. E. SURDAM was present at the Queens County Teach- 
ers’ Association at Flushing, March 17, and read a paper on “ Pro- 
fessional Requirements.” He spoke of the empty term “ Profes- 
sor” which any person may take unto himself, and usually the 
weaker he is intellectually the more persistent he is in ascribing 
to himself the apellation. “If teaching is a profession, we must 
place it alongside of theology, law, and medicine, and in its history 
and practice, find parallels to warrant us in demanding recogni- 
tion.” 

The Dutchess County Teachers’ Association will meet at Pough- 
keepsie, April 17. E. Ryer, of Staatsburgh, will give some 
* Hints to Letter Writers ;"" T. W. Doty, of Poughkeepsie, will 
speak of “ The Teachers’ Personal Duty ;” T. 8. Barnes, of Rhine- 
beck, will read a paper on “ Arithmetic,” and W. 8. Allen, of 
Mattcawan, one on * Language.” 

The Ontario County Teachers’ Association meets at East Bloom- 
field to-day, <A lecture was delivered last evening on “ Cape Cod 
and Cape Cod Folks,” by Principal J. D. Phelps, Lima. To-day, 
Principal John Morris will read a paper on “ Government;” 
Mrs. Cross one on “ Reading ;” L. L. Pierpont will tell ““ How to 
Teach U. 8. History ;” Miss Sara Herrington will spea* of “The 
Three Aristocracies of America ;” Charles F. Milliken will speak 
on “ English as itis Written;” and Miss Elizabeth G. Smith on 
“English Literature;’'and Principal E. E. Smiley, on “The Mechan- 
ism of Our School.” L. N. Beebe, president; E. E. Smiley, secre- 
tary. 

Supt. Coe of Port Leyden, gives the following picture of some 
of the schools he finds in the course of his visits: 


Suffer me to draw a picture that truthfully represents a portion 
of my schools: At interm‘ssion, the pupils gathered round the 
visitor in an easy, polite manner, and they were introduced by the 
teacher. A general conversation followed,in which al) freely 
joined. peg ef the pupils went to their sports. Politeness 
prevailed on the play-grounds. The teacher observed the outdoor 
exercises, yet without appearing to be obtrusive. The pupils 
came decently and in order to their seats, and quickly with earn- 
estness took up their duties. At recitation, they spoke with free- 
dom and accuracy. The teacher seemed to doand say just enouch 
to draw out and lead the pupils. The walls were trimmed with 
evergreens; and pictures, gathered by the pupils and teacher, were 
neatly avranged with mottoes. In some districts, teachers and 
pupils cleaned the school-yard. 

I believe that a commissioner's official visit should amount to 
something... Accordingly, while in a school, I take care to observe 

rything that transpires. IT make a full note of all that I see 
and hear. I fearlessiv point out faults, while I also heartily com- 
mend good work. After recording in a book, for my own infor- 
mation, the outline substance of these notes, I leave the fully- 
written matter with the teacher. 

The following will illustrate the nature of these notes and sug- 


ions : 

“What! A second grade teacher. in the year 1885, teaching the 
alphabet as a foundation for primary reading! Abandon the 
method at once! Do. I will endeavor to help you to something 
better, if I may spend a part of an evening with you, at your 
boarding-place.”’ 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Charlotte Training School is at present under the direct 
charge of Mr. J. T. Corlew, of Cook County Normal School, 
supervised by Prof. Mitchell, the able and active superintendent 
of the public schools. 

The opening of the Graded School Library at Winston was an 
oceasion of much interest. A number of citizens, teachers, and one 
or two honorables were present. Prin. J. L. Tomlinson explained 
the different steps thet had been taken in securing the books and 
the funds for the library. First, the scholars were asked each to 
contribute one book. This secured 200 volumes, valued at $150; 2d, 
circulars were issued; 3d, entertainments given; 4th, begging ; 5th. 
buying. One public-spirited citizen gave $75in cash. The result 
was 1,400 volumes at an aggregate cost of $1,850. Among them 
are 150 pedagogical works, including all of the hest ones. An 
endeavor will be made to increase the library to a public one. 


OHIO. 


The superintendents’ association of this state and Indiana will 
hold a meeting at Sidney, April 8-10. Dr. Hailman will make an 
address on “Sense and Nonsense in Education.”——Supt. 0. F. 
Corson has been re-elected superintendent of the Granville schools 
for the next three years. 





PENNSYLVANIA, 


SratTe Supt. HIGBEE has decided that persons holding state 
normal school diplomas or permanent certificates issucd prior to 
June, 1886, are not required by the Act of April 2, 1885, to undergo 
an examination in the additional branch—temperance hygiene.— 
Gov. Pattison has issued a proclamation making April 15 “ Arbor 
Day” for Pa.—. A. Wright, M. E.,a graduate of Lock Haven 
Normal School, and lately graduated from Prof. Christie's School 
of Business, Lock Haven, received an appointment as teacher in 
one of the commercial®colleges of Elmira, N. Y. 

The following are the committees of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, to be held at Allentown, July 3, 4, 
and 5: 

GENERAL Apvisory Com™MITTEE.—Supt L. B. Landis, Chair- 
man; Supt. J. O. Knauss, Walter 0. Butz, J. P. Deibert, and J. H. 
Smith. 

COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION AND Horets.—George P. Bates, 
Chairman ; E. J. Young, 0. F. White, Chas. L. Newhard, 8. 8. 
Keller, Hon. Hugh Crilly, and J. V. George. 

PreEss COMMITTEE.—F. D. Raub, Chairman; W. H. Albright, 
T. J. Deveney, M. P. Reagle, Dr. A. R. Horne, Robert Iredel, Jr., 
Cyrus Kuntz, B. F. Trexler, C. F. Haines, and W. F. Schlechter. 

COMMITTEE ON LECTURES AND Mustc.—Henry 8S. Moyer, Chair- 
man; C. H. Rhoads, I. A. Conrad, Alvin Rupp, and W. H. Desh. 

COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL Excurstons.—Prof. M. H. Richards, 
Chairman ; C. H. Ruhe, Rev. M. 0. Rath, Charles Gehringer, Hon. 
M.C. Henninger, Hon. M. R. Schaffer, David McKenna, ©. W. 
Chapman, Frank H. Hersh, and W. J. Hartzell. 

COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT.—James F. Gallagher, Chair- 
man; Dr. A. R. Horne, Rev. E. A. Gernant, Supt. G. H. Desh, F. 
J. Stettler, W. R. Lawfer, M. L. Kauffman, Esq., Hon. Edwin Al- 
bright, Hon. W. H. Snowden, Dr. W. M. Reily, C. W. Cooper, 
Esq., Hon. M. B. Harwick, Hon. Wm. H. Ainey, Hon. Edward 
Harvey, and Hon. James 8. Biery. 

COMMITTEE ON EXxursits.—B. F. Abbott, Chairman; James 
Webb, I, W. Rodgers, W. H. Snyder, Miss A. 8. Grammes, Miss 


Rosa Kessler, Miss M. Lizzie Steltz, Miss L. J. Busse, Miss E. J. 
Haines, Miss L. E. Busse, J. C. Diehl, R. 8. Leisenring, P. McGee, 
D. 8. Mertz, T. Knauss, Prof. W. L. Blackman, G. T. Oplinger, M 
N. Huttel, J. H. Mushlitz, 0. R. Wilt, A F. K. Krout, P. B. Os- 
wald, J. W. Gernert, W. K. Derr, J. Geo. Kerschner. 


Supr. Avery HARLAN, of Macon Co., says, that while visiting 
‘his teachers, he has noticed that those who take school journals» 
read books on the theory and practice of teaching, and attend 
institutes, are teaching school, while those who do not, are only 
keeping schoo).—Mr. W. D. Mooney, of Wartrace, is receiving 
considerable commendation for the results of his work in that 
place—not only a good school in fine working order, but an en- 
thusiastic community. and such an increasing demand for read- 
ing matter, on the the part of the youth of the town, that the 
pocket-book of the beokseller is quite sensibly affected. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Institute” Instructor, Chas. C. Shawalter, regrets that among 
the large number of progressive teachers in Doddridge Co., there 
are some drones, but he finds consolation in the assurance, given 
probably by Co. Supt. Ashburn, that they, the drones, will get no 
schools next winter. Supt. C. E. Haddox finds that there has been 
an i d attend iu the schools this year over that of last 
also that the county which a few years ago imported its teachers, 
now furnishes all she needs, and sends some into other counties 





PERSONALS. 


Dr. H. R. Greaory, of Leipsic, has finally accepted a repeated 
call to Johns Hopkins University. 


ProF ROEHRIG, who was recently dropped from the faculty of 
Cornell University, is one of the most accomplished linguists in 
the country. Itis to him that the State Department for years 
has sent all its untranslatable documents. He is said to be the 
only man in the United States who can read the various dialects 
of China and India. When relations between this country and 
Corea were opened all the correspondence and other official 
papers had to be sent to him for translation. It would not be a 
bad idea for Mr. Bayard to try and secure the services, perma- 
nently, of so useful and well-informed a man as Prof. Roehrig. 


The death of the wife of Mr. Bancroft is an affliction in which 
the aged historian, her husband, will have the sympathy of a world 
of friends and admirers. He has himself become by age, charac- 
ter, admirable social qualities, and by admirable intellectual 
achievement, almost an institution in our society and a grea’ 
figure in our literature. : 


“ It is a source of wonder,” says the Chicago Inter-Ocean, speak- 
ing of Sam Jones—* how the revivalist continues to draw. He 
entertains while he is preaching the Gospel. He tells the people 
old truths in new ways. He retouches fading or faded pictures. 
He talks straight out. He calls a spade a spade. Art or no art, 
the people like to hear such a style of speaking.” 











NEW YORK CITY. 


There was recently a conference between the faculty of the 
College of the City of New York and the executive committee of 
the Board of Education. The old gentlemen of the faculty ob- 
jected to the teaching of young men the knowledge of their own 
framework and physiology, lest it would make the boys immoral. 
The younger members of the faculty did not take this view of 
instruction, and advocated that every boy growing up to man- 
hood in that college should be instructed fully in a'l that pertains 
+o his future health. The executive committee, which is com- 
posed of both young and old men, will decide how much a boy 
shall learn in the College of the City of New York regarding his 
own framework, lungs, arteries, etc. There is no more objection 
against a boy or girl knowing what is within than what is with- 
out. Nothing that God ever made is to be despised. All His 
works are worthy of being studied by all scholars, old and young. 


Recently, by resolution of the commissioners of education, Mr. 
John Jasper, city superintendent of schools, was ordered to find 
out how many children are attending the public schools, “* who do 
not reside at their parents’ domicile.” This resolution, offered 
by a young commissioner, who knows little about school work, 
was adopted, and Mr. Jasper was ina quandary, Mr. Jasper has 
done as well as he could with his twelve staff officers. He says that 
from reports made to him by pr‘ncipals the number who do not 
reside at their parents’ homes is 2,757, and the number of pupils 
whose parents are not actual residents of the city is 738. 


Mrs. Mary H. Peabody delivered a lecture at the American Art 
Gallery, April 2,on the “The Connection of the Kindergarten 
with the Schools.” 


J. EpwARD Srumons, who has been a memberof the Board of 
Education for five years, and is now president of the Stock Ex- 
change, has recently been elected president of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 


A special meeting of the Board of Education was held receatly 
to consider certain bills now before the Legislature relating to the 
schools and the school officers. A report made by a special com- 
mittee that had examined these bills said that they contain pro- 
visions making seven commissioners elective on a genera! ticket 
each November for three years; giving the Board of Education 
instead of the Mayor the appointment of inspectors, whose terms 
shall be three years instead of one year; and changing the ap- 
pointment of trustees from wards to school districts, making 
three for each district, instead of five for a ward, and changing 
the term of trustee from five years to one year. 

In the interests of the common schools the report opposed the 
adoption of either bill, as in the essential feature the laws now in 
force are the best that have ever prevailed, and are preferable to 
the changes proposed. The proposed change, it is urged, will in- 
troduce the element of partisan politics, as each year those com- 
missioners elected must be of the prevailing party. The present 
law provides for 120 trustees, and the change will give only 
twenty-four to do the same work. Ifthe term of the trustee is 
reduced the control of the schools will be vested in men without the 








experience necessary to conduct them. 
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Goto a town. Walk through some large toy store and 
expend a dollar or two for your scholars. You cannot take 
the time to interest little scholars continually, with five 
grades on your hands. They must amuse themselves. 
You must furnish the means. 

Purchase a box of toy money. _When the weather is 
pleasant send them out to play store, breathe the pure air, 
exercise, and learn more in number than you can teach 
them in the school-room. Have three or four beautifully 
colored picture-books on your desk, and a box of colored 
crayons—strong ones, They never weary of them. You 
can guide them much or not at all in their use, and they 
will be happy and quiet. Another very pleasing diversion 
is one of the kindergarten gifts, weaving colored paper into 
mats; and still another, card swans, monkeys, etc., 
cut in so that the pencil may be inserted in the slashes, 
and the figure traced on the paper or slate underneath. 
The above is designed simply for occupation after their lit- 
tle lessons are prepared and recited, or to fill up the long 
time between their recitations. Cultivate a taste for draw- 
ing. If a child in the C grade is idle, hand him his drawing- 
book or writing-book. If he has neither, place a knife, a 
lunch-basket, — some familiar object in a conspicuous 
place for him todraw. Send him to the board to draw a 
map. If you can get a little beach sand and a top to an old 
chest, convert it into a moulding-board, and send the un- 
employed here. Have TREASURE-TROVE or Chatterbox 
on your desk for their profit as well as amusement. Keep- 
ing them busy is the key to good discipline. 

New York. L. E. B. 


THE STUDY OF OUR OWN LANGUAGE. — The increased 
hae age now given to the early culture of the expressive 


schools. t if our teachers, and through our - 

dren, can be led to a x of the English 

, its rich vocabulary, w' wide 

di ion, it will give new zest to their of it and its 
terature. Its peg wid is admitted by t 

scholars acob G who says: ‘The lan- 


the children in school, the teachers accept rice, eggs, pota- 
toes, chickens, and various other produce for tuition fees, 
and itis no unusual sight to see a veritable Topsey coming 
to school, “ hugging close in her arms an old rooster who 
looks as if he had been in the war, and who strongly ob- 
jects to being bartered in this way,” or a big colored boy 
“with a bag of rice upon his shoulder, and a great fear 
upon his face lest it is not enough to pay his ‘constitu. 
tion.’” This same teacher gives a Bible reading to the old 
women, who sometimes slip an egg into her hand to show 
their appreciation ; one gives her five cents, “ because she 
wants to do something for the good teacher who has come 
so far to give knowledge and light to poor dying sinners.” 
She visits the families in their log cabins, which are very 
bare and windowless, and is introduced to the family by 
“the most wonderful l’arned child in the world,” the one 
that attends the school, as it is rare that a family can afford 
to sent more than one member. 

The American Missionary Society, which is doing the 
pioneer educational work among these poor people, would 
doubtless be glad to forward any contributions of reading 
matter which may be sent to their rooms, 56 Reade Street, 
New York, for that purpose. 





CONFESSING Errors.—Do you not think it is a sign 
of weakness in a teacher to confess an error? Would it 
not be wiser to smooth the matter over in such a way that 
the pupils may not lose faith in their teacher ? B. J. 


There has come to us from an age that has long since 
passed away, a notion that the teacher should be infallible 
in judgment and knowledge. There are yet teachers who 
think that having been guilty of an error, it becomes them 
to defend it. They think that all discipline would be 
sacrificed and the respect of the scholars lost, were they ever 
to confess an error. Such teachers are guilty of a moral 
weakness which will do more towards undermining the 
discipline they are so eager to uphold, than the brave 
acknowledgment of any wrong. The cause of justice is 
strong in children. They may complain when punished, 
but after a little they will readily submit if they perceive 
that the punishment is directly brought about by trans- 
gression. But they will revolt, for human nature always 
revolts, when unjustly oppressed. If they do not, 
because of physical or mental weakness, they will harbor 
bitterness, revenge or hypocrisy. They will dissemble a 
submission and an obedience to which their hearts are op- 
posed, and their moral natures will soon become sadly 
warped. While there is no excuse in a teacher for gross 
ignorance, unreasonable anger, or slovenly manner, it can- 


into the school-room for the sake of teaching any kind of 
trade. The school is not a factory. Everything done 
there must be for the purpose of training the children for 
the work of after life. Whatever is best adapted to this 
there is time for. We have not yet reached perfection in 
any of our work, but we are coming toward it. Weare 
nearer to it to-day than we were ten years ago. And we 
are now beginning to believe that something more than 
head work is necessary for the training process, that work 
for the hands is not only a good thing for produc- 
ing skill and dexterity, but that it furnishes one of the best 
exercises for the head as well. The child’s mind works with 
material things. The hands must be guided by the brain, 
and in furnishing work for them we provide for both, pro- 
ducing a symmetrical, instead of a one-sided, growth. This 
is a great subject. Something valuable will yet be worked 
out of it by the many who are giving it their attention. 





KINDERGARTEN WoORK.—Will vou please suggest some 
profitable exercises fora kindergarten. What should the 
little ones be tanght to do? I have started a smal! kinder- 
garten in this place, but some of the parents are dissatisfied 
because I do not teach reading and writing, but I think the 
children are too young. Please give me some anys, . 


The purpose of the kindergarten is not to teach anything. 
It simply seeks to afford favorable conditions for the 
vigorous growth of all the faculties. Very many children 
through poverty or the ignorance of parents are so situated 
that nature has no chance to work out their development. 
They cannot obey the impulses she gives them; they are 
constantly hampered and irritated. The kindergarten seeks 
to take them out of this unfavorable atmosphere and place 
them where everything is bright and pleasant, where they 
may find abundant opportunity for the exercises they de- 
light in; where they may play to their hearts content; but 
where all harmful elements are kept out by the watchful 
attendant. The fact that the plays are all devised and di- 
rected by the kindergartner does not diminish their at- 
tractiveness, forshe knows just what ones are suitable and 
just how to enter into them witha zest that is contagious. 
For special works on kindergarten materials, etc., address 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York, or Selby & Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


ANSWERS. 








286. The man going north travels about 340 miles farther 
than the man going west. N. B. W. 


292. Somebody else’s has the sanction of conpontahie 
N. B. W. 


not be expected that one small head can carry all the | Usage. 


knowledge there is in the world or be always unerring in 
judgments. But we can correct the wrongs we have done. 
We can confess that some question is new tous. We can 
delay its consideration, can say that we will give it our at- 
tention, and can, without any feeling of humiliation, revert 
to it on some subsequent occasion and then give the desired 
information, and still retain the respect and esteem of our 
pupils. We shall gain nothing by imposing on a child, but 
a great deal by treating him honestly. The child that sees 
his teacher anxious to correct a fault will believe in him 
and respect him. Unconsciously its own character will be 
modeled after such an example. 


Do THEY UNDERSTAND ?—In your article on Methods and 


n 
Principles, > say: “How many children understand the 
ng : 6x k= 


It is probable that in eigh it “Th i Explained by me “hid tacker 
ro years, =k¢? ey were y my er 
be — by over eight hundred of | ” Bay- Ane who have been stud Fisher’s Arithmetic No, 1 
ard lor may be cited as a com t to its re-| only one month, in the following manner: Ist Ex., pupil 
cent iy of the with- | took a piece of paper, cut it into two equal parts, he then 
oe Se ae Cente Fe is asto French, which | took one of these parts and cut it into two equal , held 
until within the ~ zee has been | up one part thus o 2d. Took two of corn 

y less| two out of a A . Cuta n 0 ey in two; 

is already } times ofa box. 3d. C f barley in 


: 


that I barely su m Can an. 
way in which I can o me’ tines tn belies “ae 
rye See Seyete ee Ge ee o 

We presume that many of our readers could find a 
quantity of pictures and good reading matter to send 
to you and other teachers in like situation if their at- 


tention was called to the need and ways of sending. 





took one piece. 4th. Cuta piece of paper in two, then cut 


. |} one of these in two ; showed, by com gz, that 4¢ was con- 
tained i¢a time. 5th 


A he ‘ook two 25c. pieces and put 
them er. Do ~ think there was any doubt about 
their erstanding them ? D. D. O'C. 


Children can be drilled into performing operations, just 


child evidently had been made to understand that t¢ x 
meant \¢ of 44, but if in the fourth case he understood that 
¥¢ is contained in \, 1¢ of a time, he understood more than 
some adult minds are capable of comprehending, 





INDUSTRIAL WorK.—Your qereeepentas from Pueblo, 
Col. in his remarks on school exhibi 
sound judgment. 


while others incline more to house building. One thing is 
certain, if anything more is crowded in, something—read- 
ing, . or arithmetic—must be crowded out, or else be 
poorly taught. A New York TEACHER. 


We have allowed rather free discussions of this subject in 
our columns because of its importance, but we have always 


310. Isothermal lines of any given temperature are, asa 
rule, nearer the equator in the southern than in the north- 
ern hemisphere. The South Pole is undoubtedly colder 
than the North Pole. Ice masses have prevented any 
nearer approach to the South Pole than 78° 10’, or about 
828 miles. On the 18th of May, 1883, Lieut. Lockwood 
and Sergeant Brainerd, of the Greeley Expedition, reached 
latitude 88° 24’, or only about 445 miles from the North 
Pole. There is probably ice at and around both Poles. The 
open Polar Sea theory is not believed by Lieut. cone. 


817. The trade in naval stores at Wilmington, N. C., is 
due partly to good harbor and internal navigation, but 
more to the pine trees in the south-eastern part of North 
Carolina. Rosin and turpentine must be produced before 
theycan be exported, and Wilmington is favorably situ- 
ated to receive and export them. N. B. W. 


821. No specified population entitles a territory to ad- 
mission as a state. Congress can admit territories at will, 
and every state is, by the constitution, entitled to at least 
one representative, regardless of population. The pogo 
tion at present required for each representative in Con- 
gress, r one, is 151,912. Delaware has one representa- 
tive, with a population, in 1880, of 146,608. There is no spe- 
cified constitutional number of population to form a 
state. N. B. W. 


826. A Representative-at-large is a member elected by 
the legal voters of an entire state, and the entire state is his 
constituency. H. C. N. 


QUESTIONS. 





834. In what rebellion did a young lawyer lead the 
rebels ? Cc. L. G. 


835. Name some men who have been styled ange. 


L. G. 
336. Which is the only bird that can look at an object 
with both eyes at the same time ? Cc. L. G. 


887. Please define a copula, aud give an example. 
’ # é. Ww. W. 

338. What is the probable cause of the earth’s mag- 
netism ? O. G. 


389. What may be said of the formation of coal tome i. 


340. In what direction do electric currents exert their in- 
fluence ? 0. G. 
341. How much did the U.S. pay for the Gadsen Pur- 
chase? Some histories state $20,000; others, $10,000. I 
wish to know which is correct. H. 
342. In reducing 12 cu. ft. to cu. in., should we indicate 
it, 12x 1728=, or 1728x12=% Should we accept either 
method as correct, or insist upon one and not the cenee 


348. What is declared to be the supreme eae Lime 
? . H. 


The body is more susceptible to benefit from Hood's Sarsaparilla 
Row than at any other season. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Forty-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
eon . ng, Mich.: Hon. Theodore Nelson, Superinten- 

ent. 

A review of all the work accomplished in the schools, 
colleges, teachers institutes and examinations are em- 
braced in this volume, besides a report of the several st~te 
and incorporated educational institutions, with statistics of 
their attendance, resources, finances, etc. In this report 
are included two colored lithographic diagrams, showing 
the total and relative amounts of expenditures and receipts 
for the support of the public schools of Michigan from 1837 
to 1883, inclusive. The Saperintendent’s report is followed 
by documents from the presidents and principals of the 
several educational institutions, giving, in greater detail, 
reports, statistics, and information regarding them. The 
transactions of the State Teachers’ Association at the 
thirty-fourth annual meeting, on Dec. 29, 30, and 81, 1884, 
are included in this volume, presenting a list of the officers 
and members, the minutes of the meeting, and the several 
papers read. Many of these papers are very valuable, 
among which may be named, “ Some Lessons from the His 
tory of Education,” by Prof. W. H. Payne; “The Elective 
Svstem in High Schools,” hy George N. Carmen ; “ Meth- 
ods of Teaching the English Language,’ by Prof. Austin 
George; and “The Why and How in the Use of English 
Authors in the High Schools,” by Miss L. A. Chittenden. 
These papers pertain to practical work in the schools, and 
have been written by practical educators, and so are 
worthy the careful consideration of all teachers. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 1883-84. 

Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner. 

The task of preparing this report has been one of impor- 
tance, but in the nearly one thousand pages we have an ex- 
haustive, intelligent presentation of the progress of educa- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of the Union. The 
report proper gives a summary of the institutions, instruc- 
tors, students, population, etc., in each state ; the duties of 
school officers, the average ability of and work performed 
by these instructors and school officers in the various 
states and territories, statistics of normal schools, colleges, 
universities, grammar and primary schools in cities, and 
graded and ungraded schools in country districts, the 
courses ef instruction in the separate states, a summary 
of training schools of all kinds, industrial institutions, and 
their apparent effect upon the quality of education, etc. 
The kindergarten receives special mention, as having ac- 
complished very desirable results. It also includes abstracts 
from many of the official reports of the school officers of 
states, territories, and cities, and other information on ed- 
ucational associations and conventions. This report is fol- 
lowed bv 600 pages of statistics of school matters and of 
subjects allied to education. The whole is concluded by an 
index, which makes it a very handy volume for reference— 
in fact, a veritable cyclopedia of education for the year 
1883-84, 


Tae Descent oF MAN. Part IV. By Charles Darwin. 
Humboldt Library, No.'77. New York: J. Fitzgerald. 
80 cents. 

The vublisher of this library is doing a great service to 
students, in issuing in acheap form the most advanced 
scientific researches of the times. 

The first three parts of “The Descent of Man” were is- 
sued in earlier numbers, and this continues with secondary 
sexual characters of birds, the lower mammals, and finally 
of man, and concludes with a summary of the conclusion 
to be deduced. The volume is printed in clear, readable 
type, on good paper, and bound in pamphlet form, uniform 
with the rest of the library, in octavo size. 


THE PopuULAR SPEAKER. By George M. Baker. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. $1.00. 

In this volume all the pieces in Nos. 13-14-15-16 
of “‘ The Reading Club” series, bound in a more convenient 
form. Itis divided into four parts, each part corresponding 
with a number of the “‘ Reading Club.”’ The selections in 
prose and poetry comprise humorous, pathetic, patriotic, 
sentimental, serious, dramatic, etc., both old and new, and 
have been culled from the works of the best and most pop- 
ular writers and elocutionists in the language. The vari- 
ous shades of emotion represented are so numerous, that 
no one can look over the book without finding something 
to please him, either for memorizing or speaking, or for use 
in schools and social or public entertainments. The book 
is well printed and neatly bound. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD, TOLD TO ME TO TELL TO 
oe By Irene E. Jerome. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Easter is looked forward to as a period of joy and exulta- 
tion, and we have in this little message an appropriate and 
seasonable souvenir. It is a series of illustrations of the 
bluebird heralding the resurrection of Christ, and breath- 
ing a deep poetic feeling of love for the Supreme Being. 
The form of the publication is unique; the eight full-page 
wood-cut illustrations, exquisite and graceful, are printed 
on [plated paper, bound in covers of “Imperial Antique,” 


knotted with silk floss, and neatly packed in an attractive 
box, It is especially an Easter book, but is a suitable 
gift-book for all seasons and occasions. 


HInts ON LANGUAGE, IN CONNECTION WITH SIGHT-READ- 
ING AND WRITING IN PRIMARY AND a ya, po 
sppocts. By 8. Arthur Bent, A.M. Boston; Lee & 

epard. 


Tn this little book the author outlines a method of teach- 
ing language, with special reference to sight-reading and 
writing in the first five grades of an ordinary school, by the 
development method. After a few preliminary remarks he 
proceeds to explain how this can be done by developing the 
ideas of “I see,” “ O, see,” “‘ a cat,” and “ran ”’; and shows 
that it is an easy matter after a few object and action 
words have been introduced, to teach the quality words. 
He advises to begin teaching writing on the pupil’s en- 
trance into the school, with letters composed of the simple 
strokes, as u and n, é and é, etc., written on slates. He 
explains how, after having been taught to talk easily and 
naturally, the pupil reads naturally, from which time the 
teacher’s task is comparatively easy. This has all been ac- 
complished in the first grade, and he gives a vocabulary of 
words for each of the five months of the grade. In the 
second and third grades new words are taught the same as 
in the first, and the pupil is advanced in the more practical 
work of sight-reading, writing, spelling, defining, letter- 
writing, and correct speech. He is taught number in the 
same manner as he is taught words in the first grade. In 
the third grade the pupil begins to write with ink, and has 
a lesson every day in the week; on Monday he writes a 
story; on Tuesday he describes a picture; on Wednesday he 
reproduces a story which has been read by the teacher ; 
Thursday he corrects the mistakes which have been made 
in the work of the former part of the week, and Friday is 
letter day. In the fourth and fifth grades text-books are 
taken in hand, besides which oral lessons are given on the 
camel, the elephant, etc. The author closes his treatise by 
naming several books of authority on topics suitable for 
language exercise, and also many which are valuable as a 
teacher’s consulting library. Itis neatly printed, and well 
bound in cloth. 


THE BROKEN SHAFT. Tales in Mid-Ocean. Edited by Henry 
Norman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 25 cents. 


A disabled ‘‘Cunarder”’ obliged to wait in mid- 
ocean for assistance, and a party of well-known 
literati among the passengers, furnish the occasion for 
these modern Canterbury Tales. Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
tells about “The Upper Birth,” a ghost-story with a mur- 
der in it; Mr. Louis Stevenson contributes ‘‘ Markheim,”’ 
with both a ghost and a murder; this is followed by an- 
other ghost story, with man-slaughter, by F. Anstey. These 
stories cast a gloom over the party, which reached its cli- 
max the following day, when the Bavaria ran into a storm. 
The day was miserable, but in the evening, the weather 
having moderated a little, the party again assembled. This 
time they were regaled with a dramatic tragedy, ‘‘The Ac- 
tion to the Word,”’ by Walter Herries Pollock, the editor 
of the Saturday Review. The following day Mr. William 
Archer, the “ Critic,” told about a secret society, in which 
one of his friends got into considerable trouble through 
“A Fascinating Friend.’’ The party had by this time as- 
sumed considerable proportions as a story-telling club, and 


with the relation of a politico-historical bit of fact, of a hu- 
morous nature, about “Riley, M. P.” The editor, Mr. 
Henry Norman, {told the last story, about “Love and 
Lightning.”” The next morning’ another steamer was 
sighted and signalled, and they were towed to New York. 

The stories are all unique and very readable ; the print- 
ing and binding all that could be desired. 


GRANDFATHER’S CHAIR. Nos. 7-8-9 of the averse Liter- 
ature Series. True Stories from New England History, 
1620-1803. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston and New 
York ; Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 45 cents. 

In all of Hawthorne’s writings is displayed not only a 
rare power of originality, but also a delicate simplicity and 
a marvelous command of language, through which can be 
discerned an under-current of studious thought and far- 
reaching inferences. 

Here we have presented a history of the Puritans and 
their descendents, in a lively and entertaining narrative, 
and in a style peculiarly adopted to please children, while 
instructing them. It is a story in which a chair is made to 
pass from one to another of those personages whom the au- 
thor thought it desirable for the young readers to know as 
a type of the character or custom of the times. In this 
manner are introduced facts and impressions of history 
which the reader can easily recall, from the connections in 
which they are presented. Nor is it alone to the young that 
this volume will prove interesting ; older students will find 
here the rigid, sombre characteristics of the Puritans in a 
new and attractive dress. Questions are added after each 
part, which will serve to impress the more important facts 
on the memory. The book is nicely printed on good paper, 
and neatly bound in boards. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Cassell & Co. have ready the first volume in the series on “Act- 
ors and Actresses,” by Brander Matthews and Laurence 
Hutton. It is devoted to the Garrick period. 


Ticknor & Co. have just ready Frances C. Brown’s “A Stroll 





on the following day Mr. Tighe Hopkins entertained them | b 


selected verses from Keats; Mr. Henderson’s novel, ‘““The Prelate”; 
and a selection of short stories by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke. 

The crop of young society poets this spring is unusually large. 
Brentano Brothers have in press three volumes by ambitious 
young men who seek a wider field than the family circle for their 
songs, and D. Lothrop & Co. have two more volumes of the same 
order in press. 

The Authors’ Club will give a reception to William Deane 
Howells on April 22. Mr. Howells has taken up a permanent 
residénce in New York. 

“An Easter Rose,’ by Sarah Prescott Kellogg, is a tender Easter 
poem with ten beautiful engravings, printed on rich cream paper, 
and bound in white with design in silver and colors; published by 
D. Lothrop & Co., who have also issued a pretty book of thoughts 
for girls, in schvol and out, “ Handsome is that Handsome does,” 
by Annie H. Ryder. 

A new and very pretty setting of Poe’s mournful poem, “ An- 
abel Lee,” is by Josephine H. Olcott. It is written in the key of 
candruns froometoe. George H. Buckwell, New York, is the 


publisher. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dr. Hedge is about to publish, through Roberts Bros., a volume 
entitled - “‘ Hours with German Authors.” He took letters to 
Goethe when he went to Germany as a student, and he and Mr. 
Bancroft are believed to be the only Americans living who had 
an acquaintance with the author of “ Faust.” 

Cassell & Co., have issued in their National Library, * Plu- 
tarch’s Lives of Alexander, and Julius Cesar,” with appropriate 
notes by the editor, Henry Morley. 

Mr. Henry George’s forthcoming book, “ Protection and Free 
Trade,” will be published by himself under the firm name of 
Henry George & Co. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company have in press a new novel by 
Geo. Thos. Dowling, entitled “The Wreckers; a Social Study.” 
Mr. Dowling is a son of the late John Dowling, D.D., author of 
the “ History of Romanism,” and several other works, and isa 
prominent Cleveland preacher. 

Jobn B. Alden has just issued the second volume of his “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Universal Literature.” It contains 500 pages of elegant- 
ly printed matter, is bound in blue silk cloth, and the price per 
volume is only 60 cents. 

“St. Gregory’s Guest and Other Poems,” is to be the title of 
John G. Whittier’s new volume, which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
expect to have ready during the latter part of this month. 

The Lippincotts will publish shortly a new novel by Charles 
King, author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” which is understood 
to be a continuation of the latter work. 


MAGAZINES. 


——The _.pril Biwouac has $e the Saat of two Mastrated articles 0 ; 
the “ V: “inte Cavaliers,” by Miss K. M. Rowland of ea 
areply to Mr. Howell’s recent onslaught on the by Robe: 


Burns Wilson. R.T, Durrett desvribes the reception given b aH 
other legisatires to the Kentucky Resolutions of 98; and a N. 
Starnes describes the latest invention of a cotton picker. with 
several intelligible illustrations. The Science ec Monthly 
for April contains the first of a series of a 1 a R. Davi 
A. Wells on “An Economic Study of Mexico. lis has 
qualified bimeelf for ieating it by investigating the character and 
resources of the bere nd the SS of its people, and a 
state of its institu Herbert Spencer has 
tributed a most i original article, on the limite “and 
interpretation of the doctrine of natural selection, and the 
tion aoa. Charles in respect to aga theory of evolu 

Ss a 








no 
“ Strikes, Loc a and Arbitra’ ”” by Geo! May Powell; 
and an editorial o: Grant Memo. ae) Who shall make the 
Monument?” “ What kind of a Structure?” “The on = 

pses 0: 


Style,” etc. A penery — 7h James T. Fields, on “ 
ew in Social copenss in — same number, ac- 
mpanying a new portrait 0; Everett 
Hale has written an account m 
Schools,” in which 1 hundreds of 
in coo » boggeiesping, embroide 
It a aes, for Ne El 





echools.—-—Onesell 5 Family Magazine 
it sate Semcebens ” comes i sacs 
paper by Jvonn Rerconshs, ae | —— 
weather wisdom in animals an is followed by a de- 
scription of oa How Kid Giites"tan are " Made’ ane dan interview 
Henry M. y, accompanied 
rer. as [ 's M for A: 
ce: "Three new ana important an 
“ Their ”is in Mr. Warner’s best 
not 





CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Virginia, year ending July 31,1885. Hon. R. R. Farr, 
Superintendent. 

Forty-Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
Cleveland, Ohio. B. A. Hinsdale, Superintendent. 

Report of the School Committee of Springfield, Mass. A. P. 
Stone, Superintendent. 

Twenty-First Annual Report of the Public Schools of St. Joseph, 
Mo., 1884-85. E. B. Neely, Superintendent. 

Thirty-Sixth Annual Report of the Public Schools of Clinton, 
8. Arthur Bent, Superintendent. 

Pamphiets received through our agent, Mr. Lewis: 

Annual Report of the Board of School Visitors of Windham, 
Conn., 1885. John D. Wheeler, M. L. Tryon, and Fred. Rogers, 
Acting Visitors. 

Annual Report of the Board of School Visitors of the Hartford 
City Schools, 1885, Wm, Waldo ‘Iyde, Acting Visitor. 

Annual Catalogue and Report of the Connect cut Normal ani 
Training School, New Britain. Clarence F. Carroll, Principal. 

Annual Report of the School Committee, Warren, R.I. W. N. 
Ackley, Superintendent. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR GRAVEL. 





with Keats,” containing a series of “ illuminations” illustrating 





Os 7, Wewtaie, Sree. Ts Louis, M “T ha 
used it in diseases of the urinary nan organs, such as aon. 
and Ratan calesiie temas ie Goa 
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THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


—Will Hold ite— 


ANNUAL SESSION AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Three Weeks, from July 19 to August 6, 1886. 


PRACTICAL—ILLUSTRATIVE—PROGRESSIVE. 


BA CURES: 

Prof. W. H. Mt 8. CA oe 2 Norma Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dr. Mas See hone. METC Boston Schools. 
Prof. L. W. CHAS. W. COL Bape: Albany, N. Y. 
Miss M. 8. COOPER. Os ON, Eng fee igehe WY. EY, — ool, on, 
C. F. CARROLL, Prin. Normal Sc! i EDWIN SHEPARD, Sch, Newark N J 
H. E. HOLT, Instructor of Music, Boston. if. SP Cook Co. Normal Sch. 
Prof. T. M. BALLIET, Supt. of Sch’s, Reading, Pa J. M.A 8, Teacher N Hist. Boston. 
CHAS. F. KING, Lewis School, Boston. . 8. EY, Windsor n. 
W. RS. PERRY, Supt. Drawing, Worcester. JARED BARHITE. Sara’ N.Y 

RY L. VAN WAGENEN, New York. MAS, Cook Co. Normal Sch. . 
WALTERS. PARKER, Prin. BennettSch.Boston Prof. E. H. COOK, Prin. N’m! Sch. Potsdam, N 





A PiEASANT AND PROFITABLE SUMMER VACATION FOR TEACHERS. 


15 DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS: management are planning greatly to en- 

STATE MANAGERS. hare and improve the Schoo] for another year. 

I intr, Nortel ‘Trownsten, Me. | by Fs ISEnEES OF te SeRoo! Zor from OS te Ss 

GEO. B. BUFFINGTON, 43 Milk Boston. - ' 

JAS. M. SA Point St., Gram. Sch. Prov. B.I. fateon, opt tg — ae sy rhe td 

J.8. COOLE Y, Windsor 1 cks, Conn. | weeks from to S85. . 

EDWIN SHEPARD, 7 Court Se Newark, N. J. Large circulars Favorable cl 

. ui it. Newar now read b 

Z. X. SNYDER, Greensburg, Penn. rates given. For information Gn all points, addres 
CHAS. F, KING, Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 











CLENS FALLS TRAINING CLASS 


FOR TEACHERS OF GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 





AUG. |tith TO AUC. 27th, INCLUSIVE. 
PRIMARY WORE. INTERMEDIATE and GRAMMAR WORK. 
HELEN BALDWIN, Miss KATE RAYCROFT 
of Quincy, Mass. now of Formerly of Quincy, Mass., now of Boston, Mass. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. ELOCUTION. 
foupr. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, MIss MINNIE SWAYZE, Formerly Instructor 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. ‘assar College, now of New York. 
DRAWING. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
Pror. H. P. SMITH, Ww. J. BALLARD, 
Supt. of Drawing in Brooklyn Principal Jamaica (N. ¥.) Public Schools. 


SUS Sie Seve settee. 85.00. 
Tuition for each, $5 00. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, 


Special classes 


N. ¥. 


. Excellent board from $3. tou en 





and Elocution, A’ 2toA 27. 
aoe. Send for large ciwular. 7 


sett, d J. BALLARD, 


Queens Co. N. Y¥. 





TEACHERS’ oe 





American and Foreign 
oerior 
ds good schools to parents. Ca) 


Teachers’ gency, 
Gitorsasahe 
“eis rounermzon, 





The Book of the Year! 





SU LLY’s 
PSYCHOLOGY. 
ABRIDGED 
By 448 A. REINHART, PD. 
Eadi- 
tion. i —¢—- cloth, 
476, $i.5u. edition is adapted 
totes — oo 
ter, “Si ons ;” “ Review, 
Text and Examination Ques- 
t 3°? 9° Ay of Psy- 
= = werd Fedanostcal References 
x adopt “khote Iafand ote ed ete | —— 
I additions Rein! 
ais ition bas also "Beet adopted by'Su 
more nae thas 40 Stare Seal behscks Paligdetphit, and by 4 
receipt of the price by 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Pub., SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
Send for full CaTaLoGuE oF Booxs ON PEDAGOGY AND 
CracuLarRs of TEACHERS’ AGEN 





og B@An’s EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BoTH SEX«8.) 


Yep 


Supt _ olice Fveteties, Teachers, » Governesses, Me. 
Chu |B; Seokheopers, nographers, 


329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Successful Teachers 
Desiring should send for our 
School School olhcers supplicd with welintie tankers ot | 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
OF NEW ENGLAND, 


75 Hawley Street, Bosten. 


REST TEACH AMERICAN 


AND FOREIGN 


Fae iho ans, nee 


fae 








ete. 
J. W SCHERMERHORN & 00., 
American School Institute. 7 Mast 14th &..'N. ¥ 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
ccessful Teachers seeking better po- 
sting and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting oe Teachers, are 
invited to ar Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Place, Boston. 








of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 


THE NEW ENCLAND 
Bureau of Education 


© | Mnolban spont foray Tear nt sons room. and ha 
w 2 
devoted much attention to the school and teachers’ 


Rey - €—, RD A: ~ 

Mable anenes. No charges to Schoo) Officers for 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

ADDRE8s8, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Inter-State Teachers’ Agency. 
San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 


Offers nities to those desiring 
tions as Teache: in located in the 
metropolis of the West, th numerous 
8 earnest repre- 
sentation ree. 
§7- Correspond ted with a sultable 
tor oe Eastern neh. 


Ck A ae oes Presiden: t Cornel U University, 
BRCSE PAT THACHER, CENCE. 
ic sahara 


Schools, Familive and Comeges 5 
teachers mend ego 
ae parents. Mra. L. F. aseaae 


ete DOMSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 








will confer a favor by men- 


Rs 
the ScHooL JOURNAL when 
with advertisers. 


communi 





THR Brides Teer, Agency of Boston 


TEACHERS 
Sec sae 


} anh igg Bing BRIDGE & 


Henesyrana educational Bureau, 





Ine tes “2. Bawa ccm nee etn aon. 

cos sap ly seve Revie tear soni 
siete aes 
ner.” register now. For —# 
tons. | EANDIS, a ‘a St., Allentown, ra 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AN Te Ee ve 
Sot vieeen ssc: 





== | we ares 










Sencar a 
School Otivors ee without 
charge. Send for and application-blank. 





16 Astor 


+e 8 Managers, | SA0Fone.” 





THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST ani BURLINGTON © QSWEGO, N, Y,, 


JULY 12 to AUGUST 20. 


The Programme of the Eleventh Session of the College will be ready on March 5, and 
applicants by DR. L. SAUVEUR, Green 8t rmantown, Pa. . “ —s 
For Rooms acd Board, address, MR. TLOON, Oswego, N. Y. 


AC. 
DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS ? TEA CHE RS! = t contains 212 large pret 
Ss th Ss h 1A | le chromo ‘exceistor, merit amd credit D colons and 
ou erm cnoo gency. Poy 3 ice per set $1; half set 50c. ~! 
(ESTABLISHED 1880.) | ples. Dre chromo tcboel nwend, P tae ri 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Schools Garda, school reports, and teachers supplies, LOC 


and Families —z. C lies | Ocet-pasd. festage stamps taken. 
TEACHERS seeki with suitable places FINE ART CO., Wanagn, Pa. 
at small cost. 


stamp, 8. & WOOL 
Cherry S8t., Nashville, 








Our New School Aids are used for 
conducting day schools in — 


ia 





gs 9 > —~) South p24 aes eruton the JOURNAL When corresponding 


DID YOU GET ONE? 


ETWEEN two and three hundred applications for 
TREASURE-TROVE have already been received in re- 
ply to our offer in the ScHooL JOURNAL of a week or 
two since. y several clubs have come in response, 
because the — ae found to be what was wan We 
continue our offer. As every copy is well worth 10 cents, 
you see, that if we were not sure that you would subscribe 
after seeing a copy, we could not afford to make this offer. 
»|Glance again at t e table of contents of the April number 
which we give below. 


7, steaiee of the “Sally Ann.” (Frontispiece. )¢ ‘hapter I. _The Author 








“‘ON THE WINGS OF THE WING.” 225 
wi... Interesting Souvenirs. ‘Au TANCE.” - - 229 
Spring Songs. (Poems.) ALICE S. WEBBER, - - 229 
Bridges and Bridge Building. (Jllustrated.) A.icr M. Kerz08s, 280 
From Darkness into Light. (Jllustrated.) Oscar R. Hart, 234 
A Man That Suffered. (With Portrait.) Wo.stan Drxey, 2388 
A Cooled-off World. (Jllustrated.) Cyrus M. Carrer, 240 
Bats. (Jillustrated.) 8. C. WHat, - 246 
A Family of Croakers. (Jllustrated.) — E. nny 246 
The Right Way at Diuner, III. Dio Lewis, M. D. 247 
The Missing 227 | The Winborough Buys. (Chapter | Vv 1. ) Rev. 
The Boney at tho Ni Snuff-Box. Euiza- H.C. ADAMS, - 240 
BETH P. ALLAN, 228/| Why the Eyes Shine, - 245 
Flower spennga. (Poem.) From the German, 228 | Stories vom ‘History. English Kings. 
Margaret. YpD1La STRAW 229 (Ver ses.) 24s 
30. | Mycerio Woda wom 4 |g hes 230 = thing to recy. ay xa 3, Re + , 
us - - - - 2 . e pon 
Says He. eam) 2. oe. 2: © wae (Recitation) pe 
Grains of 232; Aunt Rachel in the ity. (Dialogue for 
nm | Sot Ge -Bin. BE. BuNEDicr, = Girls.) an - . a vay 
ow rant Learned a Lesson, Ones. Kob- 
Two Questions (Poem.) * - Rouse, - 233 pis sple ¢ er Ge 250 
The Career of a Great Orator, - - 233] Bertha's bird. i Uust rated. , Exaa, - 250 
The Boys Know Something, - 233 Faas Dame Crump. (Poem 251 
How Kindness Saved a f° Prof. Joun Topsy Turvy's Tumble. " (lustrated.) 
MONTEITH, - - 235 KARL, - 21 
My Poem.) L aS DIRKENGA, 236 Little Brown "ands. (Poem. ) - 21 
New Light on 8u W. RANDOLPH, 236 | Sauce, Odds and Ends, = 
Com nship. Poem.) o's 237 Plums, 
The for Sb - - 237 DEPARTMENTS TS: -—Baitor's Desk. —Letter ay 
Around the World. - 2 —Question Box.—Prize Picture.— Puzzle Box. 





Tensei is a beautiful illustrated monthly paper. 
It contains 32 pages, and has a handsome illustrated cover. 
Price, $1.00 a year, or 75 cents in clubs of ten or over. With 
the ScHooL JOURNAL for $3.00 a year. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton PL, N.Y. 





Reliable Teachers 
for Families, 








LIVE TEACHER WANTED at every County Institute, and 

meeting of teachers in this country. Teachers of large 

acquaintance and energy always do well. We want to 
hear from all who mean business. A large number of appoint- 
ments ney been made with successful agents *% last year. 
Address, E, L. KELLOGG & OO., 21 Oxprron Praca. N, Y, 
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FRqror. [Bjoremus ON 


Tomer Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the community in ra 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle 
soap over any article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE ; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


=.08 RIP 


. PrIvG. 








Dyes. 





rst 
Cablishment 





OFFICES: 


17 Temple Ph Face, | Fifth Ave, cor. W. 14th 8 
Boston, New York. 


Price List Sent Free. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyelne Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North C les Street, Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Se — Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
to ng 
oods received and returned by mail and ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 








A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 
And Imported Embroidery Cotton to work it for 16c. 
A FELT TipDyi 


And Smporied Sete” tontrolaers Silk p-1 Ry; it, for 20¢, 
wevens 25e. per package. 
package a Satin, Plush tl Velvet i feces, for 25c. 
apa ls’ 15c. Instruction Book, tor three 2c. 8 m pr. 
New Boot. How to Use Fancy Work Hatertats, _ ie. 
All in tnis advertisem “me! ¥ aM om 2c. stamps. 


. INGALLS, yan, Mess. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. 


(Pat. Dec. 27,1881.) For making 
Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens. etc 
Rent by mail, full Girections. Price 

AGENTS WANTED. Man'‘frs 


an 
Stamped Rug Patterns on burlap and dealers in Yarns 
Address €. ROSS & CO., Taleo, O. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED.for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND 


By John B. Gough. . e 


inter- 
Hils last and crowning life Ports, brim full of seoedy fal 














to 
Write for 
SN D. WORTHINGTON & 06. Hartford, vite for agains J 


SAMPLE BOOK ¢ far ¢ cts to 5isamples of DOENTER 


FREE! , Centebrook, Ct. 








6 CENT Forex OaRD WORK 8, oa Conn. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


‘** The Ace of Spades” has stood for many 
years in the pages of polite literature as 
the highest type of blackness; the pre- 
eminent symbol and representative of ma- 
lign, unmitigated shadow. Needless to 
say that literary and professional men 
have devoted much time and thought to 
ascertaining the occasion, which brought 
upon the inoffensive Ace of Spades this 
evil significance; but the closest researches 
of the scientists have been completely 
balked until within a few days, it has 
been revealed to a poet who stands in the 
front row. This favored individual now 
announces in a moment of inspiration 
that the ace of spades was informer times 
as white as the beautiful snow, until one 
day there happened to be spilled upon it a 
few drops of Button & OUtleys Raven 
Gloss Shoe Blacking, which imparted to 
the innocent spot such a deep, inimitable 
lustre that the king of darkness, passing 
that way, instantly adopted it as his em- 
blem forevermore. 





About this time many school and sem- 
inary classes are beginning to look forward 
to the time of grauuation; and most of 
those that are not already wearing a class 
ring or pin will soon want to get one. A 

sin or ring or bracelet of this description 

~ a value additional to that of che ordin- 
ary jewel because it is a memorial of 
pleasant associations and often of warm 
i age that time does not serve to 
b e are glad to be able to give a 
timely hint in this direction by referring 
our readers to the advertisement on an- 
other page, of Mr. E. R. Stockwell, 19 
John st., New York, who makes a special- 
ty of these goods, also including badges 
and medals of every kind. They are 
shown in full in his illustrated cata- 
logue. 


B autiful pictures are always a source 
of pleasure; and when they faithfully 
represent views of all parts of the world, 
their interestis greatly augmented, both 
for the fortunate owner and his friends. 
Perhaps no class of pictures gives more 
pauniee satisfaction than fine photographs 

y a thorough and competent artist. Such 
are to be found in the grand collection of 
the Soule Photograph Co., 838 Washington 
st., Boston, whose catalogu e comprises 
seven thousand subjects, ond includes, be- 
side other views, photographs of ancient 
and modern works of art, embracing the 
masterpieces in pamting, sculpture, and 
archiiecture, together with reproductions 
of the best modern engravings and etch- 
ings. 


Friends having business in New York 
City will find the Grand Union Hotel, on 
42d Street, opposite Grand Central Depot, 
one of the best of the many hotels in the 
city. It has recently been refitted nearly | — 
throughout, and its accommodations are 
all first-class. Its manager, Mr. W. D. 
Garrison, is always attentive to the wants 
of his guests and insists that the same at- 
tention shall be shown by every rag och 4 
under him. We have tried the Grand 
Union on many occasions for a number of 
years past, and can cordially recommend 
it and its genial host to our friends, when 
either pleasure or business calls them to 
the metropolis. $16,000 has just been spent 
in fitting up the gents toilet rooms. 


Esterbrook’s steel pens are noted for 
their excellence rok durability, The 
New York office at 26 John st. is always 
ready to answer all inquiries teachers may 
make. We advise our friends to write to 
them 


It will be interesting to teachers to ye 





that the Inter-State Teacher’s Agenc 
San Francisco has numerous branch o' 


Sle reese MG Pua Hae th acd ge |'2 the Eastern States, and- that one 
ade. 


gistration fee will secure earnest and 
efficient | seppenenineicns at every point, 
The refers to President Adams of 
Corne Dabvenatty, and other prominent 
educators. 


IMPORTAN‘’. 
When you visit or leave New York arty, gave 


siopat the Grand Union ti. Srrece oe 


200 5c scree. ts Album of 49 Card Sam- otel, opposite Grand 
ples for ie. oe Steam ard Worka, Hartford, Ct. 

sone So! fitted up at os cseee one 

= publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL at $1 and u aoa 

ould esteem it a favor if names of mgt. Elevator. t suppl } with 

teachers who do not take it, and who would Horse cars, stages 96 and elevated rail- 


be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, | eee 





iow money st the Grand Union Hotel’ than tat 
‘Other ftei-elass hovel in the city. 





R.A. MACY &C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIALSALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods |: 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIJES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL 
BE READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL 
BE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


BLACK SILKS. 


The various Weaves, eee oe 
qualities of BLACK SILKS 

which reliance for DURAB ¥ 
IN WEAR can be placed, are now 
se by us at remarkably low 

es. 

We are also offering for combina- 
tions with above, a beautiful assort- 
ment of rich novelties in chenille and 
velvet effects. Early inspection is 
veee Orders by mail promptly 


James M'Creery & C0., 


BROADWAY AND, 11th ST., 











ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
Batisfac. 









FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, 





THEY FIT AT “OF obirtrg, Sematves 
the form of the wearer bee with A 
movement so that it is impossible to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once gad Fam will weer necther. task out for 


ame BALL is 
on the bo iso ous GUARANTEE.» 
oil oie vor sale by 


ree CORSET CO.,\ 
Chicago, Tll., and New York Otty, 











,DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 


brs Wan 


6="] 


Fy NEW YORK. 
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P. Os Bex 288 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


tend er Rem. Sat gg es NO HUMBUG 
Offered. Now's time to 
Greatest inducements ever ow —— a besutital 






Teas and Coffees, and 
or 


tere wptedetaeatrgee nse, por Watch.» No, house We 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Bow York. 
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Chronic 


Catarrh destroys the sense of smell and 
taste, consumes the cartilages of the nose, 
and, unless properly treated, hastens its 
victim into Consumption. It usually in- 
dicates a scrofulous condition of the sys- 
tem, and should be treated, like chronic 
ulcers and eruptions, through the blood. 
The most obstinate and dangerous forms 
of this disagreeable disease 


Can be 


cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
have always been more or less troubled 
with Scrofula, but never seriously ur.til 
the spring of 1882. At that time I took a 
severe cold in my head, which, notwith- 
standing all efforts to cure grew worse, 
and finally became a chronic Catarrh. 
It was accompanied with terrible head- 
aches, deafness, a continual coughing, ~ 
with great soreness of the lungs. My 
throat and stomach were so polluted wit 
the mass of corruption from my hea 
that Loss of Append Dyspepsia, and 
Emaciation totally unfitted me for busi- 
ness. I tried many of the so-called spe- 
cifics for this disease, but obtained no 
relief until] 1 commenced taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilli. After using two bottles of 
this medicine, I noticed an improvement 
in my condition, When I had taken six 
bottles all traces of Catarrh disappeared, | 
and my health was completely restored. — 
A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, lowa. 


For thoroughly ee the poisons 
of Catarrh from the blood, take 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. It will restore health and vigor 
to decaying and diseased tissues, when 
everything else fails. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Catarrh 


Ts usually the result of a neglected “cold 
in the head,” which causes an inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose. Unless arrested, this inflammation 
produces Catarrh which, when chronic, 
becomes very offensive. It is impossible 
to be otherwise healthy, and, at the 
same time, afflicted with Catarrh. When 
promptly treated, this disease may be 


Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **T 
eaten for years, from chronic . _ —_ 
ly tite was very poor, anc felt 
maleersty. None of the remedies I took 
atforded me any relief, until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Suarsaparilla, of which I 
have now taken five bottles. The Catarrh 
has Pmegeeres , and I am_ growing 
strong and stout agrin; my appetite has 
returned, and any health is Tully restored. 
—Susan L. W. Cook, 909 Albany street, 


d | Boston Highlands, Mass. 


4 was troubled with Catarrh, and al! its 
attendant evils, for several years. I tried 
various remedies, and was treated by 
a number of physicians, but received 
no benefit until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Sarsapurilla. A few bottles ot 
this medicine cured me of this trouble- 
ame complaint, and completely restored 

y health and strength.—Jesse Boggs, 
Holman’s Mills, Albermarle, N.C. 

If you would strengthen and invigorate 

our system more rapidly and surely than 
by any other medicine, use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It is the safest and most reliable of all 
blood purifiers. No other remedy is so 
effective in cases of chronic Catarrh. 


Sold by all Druggistse. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 














= nage been jap te a begy ie re- 
cen vertised goods stores as ting 
baits at marvelously low prices. At this onson 
when beavy must be worn for at least 
two ‘sonthe, ‘s a light, summer suit of flimsy, 
shoddy material cheap at any price for imme- 

diate wants ? 
After you a y seen the alleged bargains else- 
eal and examine the strong, medium- 


hi suits that we are as Soe $7. 
le here, please see what we are doing in boys’ 
hoes, hats, shirts- ngs. 


ROGERS, PEET & C0., 


CLOTHES, HATS, AND SHOES, 
S69-S7S5 Broadway. 
Opposite METROPOLI~AN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


FINANCIAL. 








INVESTORS ‘isincer*report ‘of *fax 


J.B Wartxixe f +4- onteaes Co., Lawrence, Kan., 





ai i second week every month. 85,- 
350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. Nota dollar lost. 
oS 4 i ~~~ x th 
me owe, 5 sbeores " {Huron rot a -u sis 
Mortgage Far ~ iowa, Minn 4 
rele” = Net. = pe and inasenes — 
per cent. Deber obligations 





PEOPLE’S LINE. 


-STEAMERsS— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Line on the Hudson River 


aa Rost NEW YORK for ALBANY from pier 
orth iver, sael® ‘ee 
day at PM ‘Tickets sold Bagrage checked 


eared a West 
NEW Yt YORK. at P. M., renee 
of trains from the N West and East. 


J. H.  ALLATRE, Genera Ticket Agent, Pier 
a4 River, New York. 
B. WATER General Pass’ Agent, Albany. 





—— will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the JouURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


Best Helps for Teachers. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL Week- 
FOPME FUE cco ceccnccstte caccecesecescces $2.50 


MAND PRACTICAL TEACHER, - These 
feted of 





thet ;Amos 
M Kellogg, Je Allen and tien w. 
y are intensely practical 

GE nin ccundas -srenedoscesce 1.25 


) 
per for young people f 
Monthly, yg SEE See eee < le 
Patridges = Methods.” 
Cloth, , 686 pages, illustrated......... 1.50 
Parker’s Talks on T+ . These 
books are the ony ones ubl that 
give a clear idea if pri and meth- 
ods of the * New Education.” Cloth, 16mo, 
SEEN s «uve sce daderduetteles Seases ctes ‘Le 
PF. Panst eat : vo 
DE ER. .actces ew ontewhbeses 1.25 
Tate’s Education. 
An Io Strongly recom- 
mended by Col. Parker. CL, 16mo,320 pp. 1.00 





per Gong inceregte Writgior_pampiict si ~ fe —~ 
and re Lz. 


8.6. Ormeby, Pres. 150 Neweu Sth. ¥, 
HPSait-GaANCE Som GOMEARY @ OF OER 


CASE CAPITAL, 
Rese’ 





een 
878,483 
1 227 905 a 


Cas ASSETS, $7, U 
MARY OF ASSETS. nek eo 


patent ov inter ay 


HS R. R. Stocks > Bonds, (m'ket value) 1,522,550 00 

pb 2zz,000 U0 

ee 

ears F se, or agent tht 

1,272,633 77 

- TOTAL. $7 618 116‘8 
75 oon, wy . Martin, Pres. 

i — 

ke if Anesects | Did Has, Tre 





Fitch’s Lectures on bert 
6 ae eo ane valuables English 
work on ed: Cloth, 16mo, 400 pp,1.00 


Payne’s Lectures on the Science 
AND ey Bacosmen. 
standard w ork on educational princi- 
ples. Cloth. 10mo, 296 pages. 73 paper.. 


Kelic gg’s School M 
Tnvalua’ toevery young teacher. Cloth, 
SE, SE IIs 0» natcebscten <ocqsesecenes 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. 


Based on the plan. The only 
work of the kind. Cloth, 16mo, 115 pp.... 


-40 


-75 


|B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 26 Clinton Pl., X. ¥. 


A SOMEWHAT weather-beaten tram pe 
ing asked what was the matter 

coat, replied : “ Insomnia; S bers bed o 
nap in ten years.” 


ARE —- man ?” was asked 
of a som ooking gentleman at a recent 
uptown reception. 

** Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply, ‘‘ I’m 
a clergyman.” 


Lonpon Truth badly works up a good 
= Passenger on board homeward bound 

and O., on coming on deck after leaving 
Port Said and finding a wet morning: 
“ Well, I expected a fine day here, but 


they’ve made ita rainy ‘un.” (Medi:ter- 
ranean.) 

First Tramp: “‘ Strike anything in that 
house ?” 


** Yes, I struck the old man.” 
** Get anything?” 
** Got kicked out.” 
. ** Perhaps he didn’t know your fam- 


ws 

‘* That's where you’re wrong. He said 
he knew them all. He kicked me in re- 
membrance of three generations.” 


Punc# is liable to prosecution for its 

jokes as well as its cartoons. For instance : 

ife (of newly elected Working-man M.P. 
to her visitors): ‘*’Ow d’e do, Mrs. Fuz- 
bu-h? Pray takea chere, m’m. Though 
Tam a Lady now, it won ‘t make no differ- 
ence in my manners, 


AT Cape Cod, 40,000 one have been 
killed in one season by tof the 
hat trade, the birds being & for deco- 
rating female head gear. This is refined 
cruelty. In the matter of fashion, — 
ladies should tern over a new leaf, and 
substitute the flowers that bloom—all the 
year round. 


Why Is It 

That the sale of Hood's Sarsaparilla continues at 
such a rapidly increasing rate? It is,— 

ist: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself, 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of 
remarkable cures affected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medecine. Send 
to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures* 


‘* AH, my papa is a millionaire !” 

“IT don’t care. My papa is an auction- 
eer !” 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
were be used of . CHILDREN TEETHING. it 
SUOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 8 
alt pain, CURES WIND COLIC and te ue st Te 
LDE'YOR DIARRHEA 23 °CTS A 

“Jenny, do you know gs a miracle 
is?” ““Yes’m. Ma says if you don’t marry 
our new parson it be a miracle.” 


Children starving to death on account 
of their inability to digest food will find 
a most marvellous food and remedy, in 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with aay heeled. tes. Very palatable 


and e 


Would it be disrespectful to sing Old 
Hundred on the birthday of a centena- 
rian ? 


Mr. A. Nichols, of this place, says he 
suffered from Catarrh for years. He a 


00 | chased a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm 


He is now almost cured, and says 
not recommend it too highly. We. on are 
selling more of Ely’s Cream Balm than of 
all other catarrh remedies, can hardly 
keep a supply on hend—-vaae Baos., 
Druggists, Independence, Iowa. 


‘“‘What is your idea of love, Mr. Sin- 
nick?’ ‘Three meals a day and well 
cooked.” 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known asa pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. 

TEACHER—‘‘ What is the hottest place 
in the United States?’ Pupil—“A hor- 
net's nest. 


=" rm 


Gienn’sS d beantifies, 256. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns,Bunions,% 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Back & Brown, Sc. 
Ptke’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


* CAPITAL punishment !” said the wed 





tween two girls. 


Relieve 
Hale's Honey of 

is swift and 
certain, at any drug store at 25c., 


‘How I Fooled a Lawyer” is the title | your 
of a new book. The author probably did | Should subs 


not employ him. 
-25 








PILES — yl Fy and 
rier mcrey 


when the schoolmistress seated him be- | best 


Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that te purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 

qualied. The inf © of the blood upon 
the health cannot be overestimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Sp rits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (7) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. $1- six for $5. Made 
enly by C. 1. HOOD & Ov., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliuar 


CREAM BALM CATARRH 


when applied into the BP 












membrane of the nasa! 
passages from addi'ional 
colds, completely heals 
the sores—restores the 
senses of taste and smell. 
Not a Liquid or Snaff. 


A particle te 0 lied into. ach nostril and is 
ble to use 


— wae. Brice Bt ctx: by mail or at draggiata’ Se send for 


CURE "rt: DEAF 


Peck’s Totent Improved Cushioned Ear Dru 
=S perform the wo wat cl Ge Sate 
5 « position, to 
——- a8 comfortable to wear. All 1. B4 — and 
bopere heard distinctly. We refer to those us- 
fag wag nd for illustrated book with testimonials, 


‘ree. Address. 
F HISCOX. 858 Broadway N.Y Wentton this paper. 
. PEIRO’S 


OXYGEN 















Ro? will confer a favor by mention- 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
ng with advertisers. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity for over over Gfty years. 


25, 50, and To. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE og THE BEST, CHEAP- 
EST, AND MOST EF- 
FECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 

FOR 
COUGHB, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING ¢ rit 4 GH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTIONS 
THE THROAT AND LUNGS. 
A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent 
remedy, and very agreeable to the taste. 


u-!BOOKS VERY CHEAP. 


muni 




















We publish TREaSURE-TROVE as you 
know—a capital paper full of educative 
ideas, and one that will do the children 
solid good—next best to going to school. 
We want your aid. Send us the names 
and addresses of anes. who are bonajice 
axents for books, papers, and magazines 
—enclose twelve cents and we w /' rend ycu 
Charles Lamb’s Tales From Shukespeare. 
or Robinson Crusoe, or Grimm’s Faiiy 
Tales, or Swiss Family Robinson. all tineiy 
illustrated. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clintcn Place N. Y 


TREASURE-TROVE 


Is a charmi paper for Pepe J people and the 
family. -two pages full of the brightest and 
ma No parent, no teacher, should 





pnecsnvre and inter- 
that should combine. The 
aaiekomes read TREASURE-TROVE, will be 
waging qquceted. It hes stories, poe nis, and 
A —y--F—y and “ Letter 

are Ay -F 5 worth a dollar a 
shy = —— a really good thing 
RE-TRoveE. It is re- 





oy aay Rig "New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Grammar and Composition 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By E. O. LYTE, A.M., , 
PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGICS AND GRAMMAR, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, MILLERSVILLE, PA. 





Introduction VPrice, 65 Cents. 
It is impossible within the limited space here to give wf —— —- of this new work; 
hence we would ask every teacher eae* an improved te. k of Grammar for the higher 
grades to send for the complete work, so as to examine and jad for himself as to its merits. A 


sample copy will be sent to those requesting it, on receipt of the introduction price, the book sub- 
ject to return if not adopted. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, S.B., 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
The author pi this work to meet the demand of that large class of Schools and Acad- 
emies, f that ld be sufficiently elementary for the q 
for his wants, and at the qame time be complete enough for Ao — Seed for 4 Any tieane 
course. 
MAILING AND INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08 

(= Well’s University Algebra is used at Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lafayette, 

and about roo other Colleges in the United States. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., BOSTON ; 743 Broadway, NEW YORK 


STON K’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Superintendent = Schools, City of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Fully Tilustrated, , with Ma 

This text book will be f d 1- en f th 

style te ports | pupil in the habeng ty nd Spatial wegen ape ye rk 

portant fac 


A special feature of the book is the prominence given to matters concerning social life and pro- 
gress, siving the © pupils an idea of the manpers and habits of the people, and of the state of sockety 
at different peri 

t 











recently been ado oad me tee pablis Sepools of Boston, trookline, ona ringfield, Mass.: 
M i nd.; 
rome, S 2. —— oll, Min pe] Indianapolis, Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich., eA Py seat for 
Address, THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





No, ,\G) 1102 Walnut Street, Saeadigtin. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS. PUBLISHERS 0 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra; together so =. miserabie Latin 
and Greek as might be learned tc: easily and de! pctullyin'one . ”’—MILTON 
iad, Gospel of St. John, and 


Clark’s Practical and weniee ners 1 Grammar: sie to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
eg oy he ay Walle adlortes ‘Apeahie, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Saryent’s T rd S ers, Fr 8 - Lt mn & 
Hi stories, Manesca’s French Series,etc. : 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


mers Iliad, 





THE NEW BOTANY. 
ars ELEMENTS OF 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph ology... .81.10 

Goikie’s ‘Lessons in Physical Geog... BY DR gt I Pg a 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chem’ 10 OBy, enetable le Physiology, Sry ¢ Bot- 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. emia ae 70 a hee ee worer ¥. By W. A. Keller- 
Jevon's Elementary Jamons: in Logic........ .40 ‘ 

Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1.10| KELLERMAN’S 9 PM 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy. . 1.25/ pLANT ANALYSIS. ‘A classified list of the 


Educational Catalogue sent free on 2 ecm Wild oreres of the U. 8. with Keysand Index. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. By W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. amo. .00. 


Send for Catalogue and terms for ‘ateodustion. 
HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New 


Geographical Course. 


TWO BOOK SERIES, 


Barnes’ Klemen 
Barnes’ Complete 


The object in view iy Se the 
which, after all, is the Tru 


Geography. 
eography. 
o pee op cee of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


Cloth, -60 
¢, 1.30 


TH _ COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 
which fo full without etm All the names 
form mone to questi —F) 5-4 ly those 
are engra: 
Time, Com ee eee e, 
Areas, Elevations, and 
of River aneeee Seale of Distances 
traveled in given time b ei rail or steamer, — 
lands, lan: Seaports, a) 
Commercial Routes are aT shown. 
Monteith’s New Physical 


*,* Specimen pages free. 





Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
Areas, isan pie ie Sentune of the book. Syn- 
=. hy Reviews and Language Les- 

sons ven at the end of each The 
Bulletin ef Recent Discoveries an Progress 


rature; Heads | of ——— is a unique and valuable feature. It is 


bro up to date with every new edition. 
eS ny Jag dix to. en Areas, Populations, 
oe M — of Rivers, 


= Vocabular 
Geography, Cloth. ‘$1.00 


Sample copies, post-paid, on receipt of 


price. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D. 





NumberTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per dosen, - 


NumberTablets, No. 
Answers to Number Tablets oo 


Algebra Tablets, Nos. 1., I1., » per d 


Each Tablet constats of 50 pages of examples perforated and to be d det: 
pages 


upils,—with from five to fifteen of blank 


amphiets), pe per copy, . - - - . 


hed and h 





Orders for mail shipment must be vec er wes sic cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


= Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of all grades. In twelve parts, eac 


56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to ten exercises to 


be written out on sheet oe which is Le 


forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. A, 1, 2, 3 are Xa mgm of illustrated with 


appropriate pictures. 
series. Numbers 1 to 4 are also ruled on a 
Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruli 


No. 2 contains 16 pages of Script, e 
scale of , ee 
, per dozen 86 cents. 


ved for this 


ressly drawn and e 
ouble ruling 


e copy-books, with 


[as Descriptive catalogue orwarded, on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


170 Chambers Street, New York, 


327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
209 Wabash Ave.,, Chicago. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 
FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50. 
PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A Transcript of Lessons 


my ny Pupil’ 
PART sll debens in Plants, 


R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, ore of the methods used in this school: 


whatever their merits, were 
lutely perfect. There was 
answered every question that was 


yers or ma’ 


t of Grammar School No. 49, New York City. Part 
‘8s Edition, 36 cents. Part Ii—The ABC Reader, price 20 cents. 
price $1.00. 


—The Human 


—“The results 
The intel/ectual drill of the children was abso- 


8 almost preter-natural in the readiness with which they 
ut to them. se han been as soon as they were touched : and 
their answers were always as definite and exact as if 

ticians"’ Get the books and learn bow it is done. 


been revised by a committec of law- 





IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND 


HISTORICAL 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the School or Home 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price of each set, $1.00. 


ADDRESS J. W. FREEMAN, South Charleston, Ohio. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





MUSIC BOOKS, MoNMes 


Three Holy Children, $1, by Stanford, is a 
new Cantata of great power and brilliancy. 


Richter’s Harmonies, $2—Richter’s Coua- 
terpoint, $2—and Richter’s Fugue, $2—are 








JOHN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Ea we ana sdsotea |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing and Artists’ Materials. 
Publishers of 
Prepe’e American Pext-Books ot Art Educa- 


en, A f Drawing used in the is 
ot comme bas oe 


og’s Tra 
Illustrated for Ob; ‘Object ing, 
s Color CRere For teaching Color in Pri- 
mn y Sonoole. dopted by aa 


Brang's s Drawin 
Mauuf's of Presse School Pencils,” 
t@For Catalogue and particulars address, 


THE PRANG EPUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., Cuicago. | 7 Park Street, Bosron. 














uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro! 
oste with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY OO. 
Importers and Wholesale Hducational Booksellers, 
Joun A. Boye, M 


15 Bromfield Street, 


EADERS will confer a favor wales” 
R Tue ScHOOL JOURNAL ‘en 
cating with advertisers. 





T= publishers of THE ScHooL JouRNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be in , are sent them 
they may send them specimen copies. 








three standard books Om composition, by an eminent 
German Harmoniast. 


Operas. The best and most complete editions. 


Aida, $2—Bells of Corneville, $1.50—Beccacie 
$2—Carmen, #2—Fatinitza, $#2—Lakme, $2— 
Maritana, $?—Mefistofele, $2—Mignen, $2.50— 
Zenobia, $2—ani many others. 


Lébrettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
centseach. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 

Easter Masic. in quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 

Winner’s Ideal Methods, each 75 cts, are fa- 
mous and realiy good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet and for for Flageolet. 


Mason’s Piane Technics, $2.50, are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL Bouctr 


TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the Schvol Bookeé you qish to 
of and we will make an offer for cash or 


W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts, Phila. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 & 755 MHI ay New York, 








.,/, SCHOOLS: 


Sent for trial on application. 
SOLE AGENTS, 





